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The Cheering Thousands 


ONTRARY to what is frequently claimed, intercollegiate 
athletics do not seem to awaken in the average student a 
desire to take more exercise himself. Rather, they appear 

to accustom him to taking his outdoor exercise vicariously. As one 

critic has well said: “The real value of an athletic contest may be 
measured by a fraction whose numerator is the number of players 
and whose denominator is the number of watchers present or absent. 

As the latter increases the game degenerates into a sport, the sport 

into a spectacle, and the spectacle into a gambling device.” Cheering 

thousands on the bleachers during games and hundreds of onlookers 
at daily practices do not mean strong bodies. They point to a great 
interest in the athletic performances of others which very seldom 
carries with it any emulative desire. 


Without question the greatest harm flowing from the place 
which athletes hold in student life is the erroneous viewpoint ob- 
tained by undergraduate students. When freshmen arrive at a uni 
versity they find athletics the chief topic of conversation and foot- 
ball and baseball stars the idols of the campus. The externalism of 
the general American life which they bring with them is not miti- 
gated as one would wish, but remains unassailed, becomes fixed, even 
augmented. The worship of athletic and all other obvious, immedi- 
ate, and ultimately unimportant achievements only serves to delay the 
day when we can hope for a great increase in intellectual interest 
among our students. Until the stream of suggestion pouring over 
these entering freshmen is purified and the detrimental elements 
filtered out, we can hardly expect to develop intellectually healthy 
young men and women. 


Ropert CooLtrey ANGELL. 


In The Campus. 
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Straws in the Wind 


HIS issue, dealing with college athletics, is 
. T not meant to be in any way complete. It 

is rather a testimony to the conviction that 
) still further progress is possible in bringing edu- 
cation to deal with the highest development of 
the total personality. That much of the modern 
college athletic program is not integrated with 
the functions of the college itself is patent to any- 
one who has watched the recent rise of stadia 
and the coast to coast march of intercollegiate 
athletics. There are evidences of advance. The 
purpose of this issue of the Intercollegian is to 
share with our readers these marks of progress 
and, further, to stimulate discussion and ex- 
perimentation. As a Christian Movement we are 
concerned in securing a more abundant life for 
all. That concern inevitably leads in the direc- 
tion of an integrated physical—social—intel- 
lectual—spiritual development which today exists 
only in embryo in the American college scene. 















The British Movement 
\ \ | E are grateful for the fellowship we have 





with the British Student Movement. Dur- 
ing recent years we have frequently been 
} in touch with its work and never without helpful 
communication resulting. The books they pro- 
duce place the Movement in the class of any first- 
class publishing house; we use in the United 
States many of their publications. We are sure 
that the Christian Student Movements in these 
two great countries are not negligible forces for 
vital understanding and good will. Altogether 
we have had in recent years a good deal of give 
and take in our conferences—more give than 
take, for obvious reasons and to our partial loss. 
Two Anglo-American conferences have been held 
the last two years. 

The British Movement is now changing pilots. 
Mr. Tatlow, Miss Fairfield and Mr. Cockin are 
not widely known in this country but those of 
our members who have met them cherish warm 
feelings of respect and affection. Mr. Tatlow, 
as he resigns the general secretaryship, continues 
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as chairman of the Central Committee. We ex- 
tend to Mr. Mackay, Miss Mackinnon, Mr. 
Craske, and Mr. Fenn the assurance of warm 
good wishes and our earnest prayers. 


A New Day 


ROBABLY no section of our American 

citizenry welcomed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

with more heartiness or with higher hopes 
than the students in our colleges and universities. 
His reception here reminds one of the way in 
which President Wilson was received in Europe 
after the Armistice. As really as that, Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s visit represents a turning point in the 
affairs of the world. We have seen a new type 
of statesmanship demonstrated which cannot but 
have a profound influence upon future dealings 
between nations. As encouraging as the daring 
demonstration itself has been the response on 
the part of all classes to the simple but revolu- 
tionary visions of a new world which this friend 
from overseas has shared with us. It is a new 
day. 


A Student-Faculty Conference 
in December, 1930 


HIS decision has been reached by the Coun- 

cil of Christian Associations after the most 

thorough process of consultations in every 
part of the country. When it comes to holding 
national meetings it may safely be set down as 
an unquestioned principle of guidance that there 
should be none if it can be avoided. Something 
like that reluctance marked the decision that this 
national conference should be held. The de- 
mand for it, while not of course unanimous, is 
overwhelming. It will be different from others 
in that no pressure of promotion will be exerted ; 
it will be attended only by those colleges which 
have students and professors who want to work 
together more effectively for a more vital and 
spontaneous religious spirit. For those who want 
that kind of a conference this is the kind of a 
conference they will want. 
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Religion and Life 


ACK of every college Christian Association 

program is the assumption that religion is 

an absolute prerequisite to effective living. 
Few cabinet members and still fewer students 
in the rank and file of the average campus stop 
to put that assumption into records, but that does 
not disprove its presence as the organizing fact 
underlying this Christian Student Movement in 
over seven hundred colleges and universities. An 
interesting characteristic of this assumption is 
that amid many other competing routes to effec- 
tive living—social preferment, scientific research, 
self-expression, service to others, physical well- 
being, and the like—it fulfills a synthesizing, en- 
riching, harmonizing function and not a com- 
petitive one. One reason for this is that religion 
concerns itself with the far and wide aspects of 
life as well as the immediate and close at hand. 
It deals with the meaning of life, with the essen- 
tial character of the universe in which we live, 
with the maximum development of all members 
of the human family. It is natural that for the 
four or more years of student life we are pri- 
marily employed in mastering the facts and the 
technique in our social heritage. That is one 
great function of our colleges. But another 
essential factor is the discovery of meaning and 
values and harmony without which life—however 
armoured with technique—is lived on a lower 
level. This spiritual heritage frequently is missed 
by many students who find that old terms and old 
symbols have lost their full meaning for men 
and women today. Wherever that is the case the 
Christian Associations have the important and 
urgent task of reclaiming the lost power and 
radiance of religion in which resides the key to 
the living of life on its highest levels. 


The Significance of Jesus 


NE of the chief discussions at the recent 
() meeting of the National Council of Student 

Associations dealt with “The Significance of 
Jesus for the Life to Today.” The importance and 
timeliness of such a discussion is obvious to any- 
one who knows the interest of the present student 
generation in discovering an adequate philosophy 
of life. As the Commission at Hightstown itself 
declared: 

“There are certain needs of which the student 
is likely to become aware which cannot adequately 
be met except as religion becomes a vital factor 
in his daily experiences ..... These needs can 
best be satisfied and the contributions of religion 
most adequately released through Jesus. But if 
the student of today is to find in Jesus the answer 
to his questions, he must be helped to a personal 
discovery of him lest he think of him as a mech- 
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anical or a theological or an effeminate figuy 
rather than, as a virile, historical personality 
This discovery can be made by direct acquaintang 
with the personality of Jesus through the Ne 
Testament records, through glimpses we catd 
of him in the lives of others, through the actu; 
attempt to reflect his spirit in our personal live 
We think the personality of Jesus the most sig 
nificant and inspiring contribution so far made 
the needs of man.” 

The periods of most vitality in the life of thé 
Student Association Movement have been thos 
which were marked by a scrutiny of Jesus and; 
response to his challenge. An emphasis upon th 
Morning Watch is remembered by members @ 
twenty years ago as the Movement’s best cor 
tribution to their life’s satisfaction. They 
came accustomed to the reiterated advice to “ge 
up an hour early’—‘“to buy a good alarm clock 
—to keep a “Quiet Hour” before breakfast. 4 
secretary in another movement is reported to have 
invented a mechanical contrivance which enabled 
the alarm clock to lift all the covers immediately 
from the bed, leaving the shivering recumbent 
ready, whether or no, for his inevitable period of 
anteprandial devotions. 

Small wonder that the National Council feel 
that the time has come for a new emphasis upon 
establishing “intimate fellowships around Jesus.” 
The experience of college life today is hectie 
enough for many students to realize that more 
quiet is needed for the fullest self-realization 
There must be moments for solitude and for re 
flection. “That’s what religion itself is,’’ declares 
Professor Whitehead, “—what we do with ow 
solitude.” The Commission that is being ap 
pointed will undoubtedly be bringing us helps te 
our determination that more zones of quiet may 
be found and these quiet times may be used on 
that most fruitful of meditative themes, “The 
Significance of Jesus.” 


One method of such a process stands ready to 
hand in every college. That is, a small circle of 
friends to meet regularly to study the facts of 
the story of Jesus. A suggestive book by the 
Chairman of the National Student Committe 
bears that very title, The Story of Jesus. How 
ever, the text of the synoptic gospels alone is fur 
nishing for some groups and for many of our it 
dividual members the only basis they need either 
for personal study or for group discussion. -Such 
a reliance upon the original documents is the 
principle underlying another useful study book, 
that by Dr. Sharman on Jesus in the Records. 
Nothing would be more valuable within the total 
contribution which the Student Movement is mak 
ing to the college life of our day than to have 
more students and professors who would them. 
selves take initiative in forming groups to stud 
Jesus. 
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ities Faith in [he Modern World 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


This article is the first of the series which in succeeding issues of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN will seek to answer a modern student’s questions about 
religion. 


EDUCED to irreducible 
R proportions the Chris- 
tian faith is expressed 
in two great affirmations: 
that love is the ultimate prin- 
ciple of human relationships; 
that the high worth of human 
personality which justifies the 
principle of love is in turn 
justified and supported by the 
character of reality itself. 
The Christian believes, in 
other words, that human char- 
acter, whatever its lowly be- 
ginnings and obvious limita- 
tions, is potentially capable 
of moral integrity and on the 
whole will achieve its highest 
development by the inspira- 
tion of a faith and trust which 
has its eyes on the potentiali- 
ties rather than the imperfect 
realities. The Christian be- 
lieves, moreover, that this 
faith in personality is justi- 
fied by the character of the universe itself, which, 
whatever its indifference to personal values in the 
immediate instant,,is animated by a concern for 
the values it has created in human history. 


Christian Faith More Difficult 


It is not easy to hold to either one of these 
articles of the Christian credo. Perhaps it ought 
to be added that it never has been easy. Men 
have always been under the necessity of asserting 
the value of human personality in the face of the 
incommensurate immensities of the natural world. 
In finding any support in the universe for their 
enterprise they have always been forced to turn 
their eyes inward, to gain some poetic vision of 
the whole of life, and to “trust the larger hope.” 
Nevertheless it is useless to deny that the problem 
of Christian faith has been complicated by the 
discoveries of modern science and even more by 
the temper which the indubitable success of the 
scientific enterprise has made dominant in our 
generation. Among the scientific knowledge 
Which belongs to the accepted tenets of a modern 
mind there are facts which seriously circumscribe 
the idea of freedom in both man and the universe. 
Man is less of a self-directing force (and there- 
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fore less of a trustworthy 
personality) than he had be- 
lieved; and the universe is less 
obviously under the dominion 
of a central purpose than the 
Christian faith assumes. The 
psychological and social sci- 
ences have traced man’s de- 
pendence upon chance and cir- 
cumstance into the farthest 
complexities of social life and 
the most intricate depths of 
his inner life. Men are, to a 
large extent, the tools of 
chance and the victims of cir- 
cumstance and much of what 
they have called freedom has 
been illusion. 

Though this is true there is 
no good reason for accepting 
the extreme position of the 
mechanists. Professor Freien- 
fels, in his stimulating book, 
The Mysteries of the Soul, 
suggests that behaviorism is 
a natural overstatement of facts to be under- 
stood in the light of the intellectual climate of a 
civilization which has mechanized life to such a 
degree that a mechanistic interpretation of per- 
sonality is in fact a true description of the kind of 
personality this kind of civilization tends to pro- 
duce. Here we have an emphasis which in all 
probability will go down as the aberration of an 
obfuscated generation rather than a permanent 
insight of the race. Certainly no science can 
successfully deny the fact of human conscious- 
ness. Man is conscious of himself and of the 
world in which he lives as no other organism. 
And in that consciousness lie the possibilities of 
endless adjustment to new and higher areas of 
reality. What he knows and what he wills may 
be colored by the environment which envelops 
him; but his reactions always contain a measure 
of uniqueness and defy the measurements and 
tabulations of determinists. Perhaps a day will 
soon come when social scientists will be less 
anxious to aspire to the kind of infallibility to 
which the physical scientists lay claim and will 
therefore be more ready to concede what history 
proves and what makes precision in every social 
science impossible: the endless variety and 
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uniqueness of the reaction of man to his environ- 
ment. 


Reason and Repentance 


Except we concede everything to the extreme 
mechanists there are tremendous ethical possibil- 
ities in modern social science. The greatest pos- 
sibility of prompting men to ethical conduct lies 
in revealing to them the non-moral and deter- 
mined character of most of their actions. It is 
when they realize how frequently they use their 
reason, not to choose the highest good, but to 
justify some gratification of immediate desire and 
some concession to lesser values, that they will 
emancipate their reason for higher choices. The 
Christian religion has always insisted that re- 
pentance is the basis of the good life, and that 
emphasis is justified in terms of modern psychol- 
ogy. If the knowledge of the limitations of human 
freedom will not operate to obsess sensitive souls 
with the difficulty of the moral struggle, it may 
easily become the very foundation of an ethical 
regeneration of modern society. 

In accepting the Christian principle of love 
much depends upon practical adventure in human 
relations. Constant analysis of psychological and 
economic factors involved in the organization of 
human personality may easily tempt the observer 
to minimize the real potentialities of human life 
while actual adventure in human relations will, 
in spite of many disappointments, justify the 
principle of love and reveal its potency in history. 
One reason why a purely scientific attitude in 
human relations is never adequate is because we 
are dealing at this point more than any other with 
a world in the making; and what is made of it 
depends to some degree on what hopes we have 
for it. 


A Loving Personal Will 


The second article in the Christian credo, that 
the personal values which we exalt in our conduct 
have some cosmic validity and that the principle 
of love is basic to the whole structure of reality, 
is in many respects more difficult to maintain than 
the first. If we are willing to reduce the idea of 
love to the principle of harmony we will not have 
much difficulty, of course. The universe is evi- 
dently some kind of harmony. Naturally the har- 
mony is not complete. There is conflict as well 
as harmony. Life on certain levels seems to have 
no concern for life on other levels. Man is nur- 
tured on nature’s bosom but he conceives, hopes 
and dreams of which nature knows nothing and 
his most precious values are never safe from the 
depredations of nature’s caprices and elemental 
passions. Religion in its most irreducible form is 
the discovery and the appreciation of the har- 
monies of life and the universe. The Christian 
religion goes beyond this, however. It assumes 
and affirms that a loving personal will is the 
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source of the world’s harmonies. This is a tre 
mendous assumption which never can be com. 
pletely justified in purely scientific terms. Modern 
physics is much more sympathetic to it than New. 
tonian science because it has destroyed dogmatic 
determinism and made the idea of freedom intel. 
lectually respectable. Naturally the genera 
temper of science will remain rather inhospitabk 
to the idea of freedom because it is difficult t 
deal scientifically with a world in which events 
are not predictable. 

















While it does make a difference whether or not 
the idea of freedom achieves intellectual respect- 
ability in modern science, religion can never de 
pend upon science to justify its conceptions of a 
loving personal will. It is hardly illogical to as. 
sume that if the universe reveals clues of pur 
posive development there is a mind in relation to 
this purpose. Such logic would hardly justify the 
omnipotent God of unreflective orthodoxy but it 
would, as Professor Hobhouse suggests, point to 
a God who gradually brings the various mechan- 
isms which frustrate a unified purpose under its 
dominion. To interpret the unified purpose of 
the universe in terms gained from human expe 
rience is frankly a projection. But it is different 
in degree rather than in kind from projections 





which are used in other types of human knowl 
edge. We can not believe in the self-conscious 
life of other individuals without projecting 
knowledge which we have gained in our own life 
alone. It is a significant fact that the psychol 
ogists who reduce consciousness to mechanistic 
terms are those who deny the validity of knowl 
edge gained through introspection. 

The religious man does not regard his idea of 
God as a projection because he brings to its sup 
port other methods of certainty. These, as far 
as they are non-rational, may always hover peril- 
ously on the abyss of error and yet be legitimate 
methods of arriving at truth. Professor Gilbert 
Murray says about them, “The fact remains that 
man must have some relation to the unchartered, 
the mysterious tracts of life which surround him 
on every side. For my own part I am content to 
say that his method must be to a large extent the 
method of what St. Paul calls faith; that is, some 
attitude not of the conscious intellect but of the 





whole being, using all its powers of sensitiveness, 
all its feeblest and most inarticulate tentacles and 
feelers, in an effort to touch what can not be 
grasped by the definite senses or analyzed by 
the conscious intellect. What we gain thus is al 
insecure but a precious possession. We gain n0 
dogma, at least no secure dogma; but we gail 
much more. We gain something hard to define 
which lies at the heart of not only religion but 
of art and poetry and all the higher strivings of 
the human heart.” 

(Turn to Page 54) 
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~ Athletics 


and Life 


By Harry Bone 


ducted, are an impressive expression of the 

dominant American religion—the religion 
of big scale, external, obvious, short-cut, com- 
petitive success. This religion has no more de- 
sire to be calmly analyzed than any other—like 
every enthusiasm it prefers banners, a brass band 
and unquestioning faith. Since it has many ad- 
herents and devotees in the colleges of the United 
States, the following attempt to view it rationally 
may not in all cases be rationally received. Fur- 
ther, it appears petty and futile to criticize a 
power which is in the saddle. Even those who 
are deeply concerned easily resign themselves to 
waiting until, in the course of human events, the 
right that is on the scaffold shall occupy the 
throne. Great changes in powerful, deep-rooted 
social usages never come about, however, with- 
out the thought and action of some pioneers at 
an early day when the task still seems quite hope- 
less. The purpose of this study is to help in- 
dividual students who are willing to think uncon- 
ventionally to save their own souls (athletically 
speaking) and to contribute to a more construc- 
tive situation for the future. It is intended to be 
an analysis but the criticisms may outbalance the 
appreciations, since there are more followers than 
critics. Football is so predominant that it will 
be very much in mind throughout. 


A Modern Essential 


Sport has played an important part in the de- 
velopment of modern western civilization and its 
influence has on the whole been salutary. This 
is because sport, as the exercise of the body, 
in activities of strength and skill, provides a sub- 
stitute for the necessary physical functioning 
which was part of the daily program of early 
man but which has been lost in a civilization 
which feeds and clothes and shelters itself more 
by brain than by brawn. Also, sport is re-crea- 
tive: it turns the mind away from the too-sub- 
jective and introverting concerns of modern life 
and recovers the poise and balance of the per- 
sonality through the cleansing joy of proper 
physical functioning—“‘How good is man’s life, 
the mere living, the leaping from rock up to 
rock—”. It is often an effective cure for the 
blues. It, more than philosophy, shatters the 
false, otherworldly, ascetic ideal. 

Of course dancing is the ideal type of bodily 
exercise for general personal development. It is an 
authentic art in which the dancer is the artist and 
his own body the plastic material to be employed 


C OLLEGIATE athletics, as at present con- 





in movements of strength and beauty. Its value 
is in the thing itself, not, as in the case of strongly 
competitive games, in the mere fun of winning, 
where the morbid appetite for prestige, domin- 
ance and superiority through beating the other 
fellow, subordinates and perverts the activity 
from an end to a means. The cultivation of the 
body, the mind and the emotions by dancing, uni- 
versal among primitive tribes, has been largely 
lost in “civilization”; today it is extensively prac- 
ticed only in the form of ballroom dancing, where 
it is generally undeveloped and sometimes degen- 
erate from the standpoint both of art and hygiene. 
Athletic dancing is on the increase, especially in 
Europe, and is a promising sign, but it is often 
of the standardized Swedish type, irksome and 
joyless, and hence of only moderate value. The 
prejudice against other forms of dancing is wide- 
spread even for women; for men it is as yet al- 
most universal. But we can hope for the day 
when it will be an integral element in the educa-. 
tion of children and youths (not that every one 
shall become a professional dancer any more than 
that every one who is taught to write shall be 
expected to become a professional author, but) 
because it brings bodily command, self-confidence, 
a glow of joy in rhythmic movement, and ex- 
panded esthetic appreciation. 


The Cooperative Ideal 


The persistence of sport has conserved many 
of the values that otherwise would have been lost 
with the decline of dancing. This is true of all 
spontaneous sports—skating, fencing, boxing, 
hunting, fishing, and even those in which friendly 
rivalry occur—tennis and back-yard baseball and 
football. But where winning becomes the main 
object sport becomes a business and its educa- 
tional and cultural values are suppressed. Along 
with so many other potentially cultural values in 
American life, it is crushed by the competitive 
ideal. This, it seems to me, is the crux of the 
matter and the test of the value of athletics. It 
is at this point, if any, that athletics may prove 
traitor to life and to a sound educational process, 
for it is training youth to perpetuate those atti- 
tudes which threaten the permanence of our 
civilization. It is at this point, if any, that ath- 
letics may be found to be in opposition to the in- 
sight of Jesus and to essential Christianity, which 
exalts creative and not competitive values, which 
views a man in the light of his individuality and 
personal spiritual achievement, rather than by 
some vulgar comparison. There is no salvation 
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SEATS OF LEARNING—as seen by a New York “World” staff artist. 


for man except as the competitive idea gives 
place to the cooperative. Only one man can be 
king and only a few can be millionaires and if 
we continue to mold human nature so that only 
competitive successes bring satisfaction the 
majority of mankind must remain unhappy. The 
cultivation of the creative satisfactions represents 
the Christian view: joy in the possession of a 
healthy body, not one that is stronger than the 
next fellow’s; joy in the acquisition of knowledge, 
not in getting a better grade than your neighbor; 
joy in playing well, not in winning. So long as 
we have a ruthlessly competitive society; satiety 
and hunger; luxury and poverty; superiority com- 
plexes and inferiority complexes will remain, for 
we will be cultivating unhealthy appetites for 
dominance at the expense of fellow humans, 
which, in the nature of the case, can be achieved 
only by a few and do not deeply satisfy them. 


Sport—or Business? 


Many of the criticisms leveled against athletics 
seem to me secondary. Gambling, for instance, 
is an outgrowth of the competitive factor and di- 
rectly dependent upon it. The same is true of 
professionalism—paying players in a supposedly 
amateur sport and lying about it. Such situations 
could not exist if the game were played for itself. 
It is true that the populace craves spectacles, and 
this craving has wholesome aspects. There is 
much recreation, emotional catharsis and mental 
exercise in sitting among a crowd of your fel- 
lows watching personal friends participate in a 
game requiring skill and courage. But such logic 
vindicates big business athletics on the grounds 
of being a spectacle only and it is very doubtful 
whether its value as such justifies the extensive 
use of the resources of the college which it en- 
tails. 

What would athletics be like if constructed on 
a sound educational and religious basis? They 
would include all able-bodied students as worthy 
of full development, not a numerically insignif- 
icant fraction of the student population. They 
would be a sport—not a business—arduous, per- 


haps, but not a grind. The motive would be the 
inherent value of the activity, not the extraneous 
ideal of winning. The participants would have 
a wide scope for initiative and resourcefulness, 
not be the pawns of an adult professional who 
generaled the game and whose word “goes.” By 
such tests as these can the measure of athletics 
in any given instance be taken. 

There are numerous unfortunate influences 
which emanate from the present system: the false 
feeling of general success which is put over 
on the man who is merely successful in athletics; 
the assumption by the athlete that academic re- 
quirements should be minimized for him; the 
cunning manipulations of various groups to get 
their members into prominent places; general 
loss of cultural morale on the week-ends of big 
games; over-training of the participants so that 
out of season they relapse into no exercise at all 
and after graduation have no taste for less 
strenuous sports; the conflict between study and 
daily afternoon practice. Brief consideration will 
indicate that all these evils are directly dependent 
upon athletics as a spectacle and a competitive 
business and would have no basis for existence if 
athletics were enjoyed for themselves alone. 


Is the System Unchangeable? 

What can be done? In the first place the 
thoughtful student need not be stampeded into a 
suit against his better judgment when the group 
calls him yellow merely because he is physically 
fit and doesn’t wish to “go out.”” Secondly, presi- 
dents, athletics boards, faculty, coaches, athletes 
and students generally can each in their own way 
make improvements in the light of a thoughtful 
understanding of the situation. More hopeful, for 
the more distant future, however, will be the in- 
creasing support of less strongly competitive 
sports, the intra-mural games. True, these are 
infected to a large degree with the “win” spirit; 
but there is hope in the fact that larger numbers 
participate and the stakes of winning are not so 
great as in intercollegiate contests, so that it is 
easier to enjoy the playing of the game itself. 

(Turn to Page 54) 
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Some Pros and Cons 
By John Guy Fowlkes 


A broad view of “ 


those of getting enough to eat, having a 

place to live, and having enough clothing to 
satisfy the demands of comfort and personal 
vanity. After these basic requirements of life 
have been satisfied, come what are usually re- 
ferred to as the things that make life more abun- 
dant. In college the requisite essentials for life 
are usually supplied in toto or in part by fond par- 
ents, or these living essentials are realized by 
means of a job acquired through some friendly 
placement bureau. After food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing are assured, the college student finds avail- 
able a variegated assortment of activities in which 
he may enjoy and develop life to the utmost. 
Chief among these enticing pleasure opportu- 
nities are the daily or weekly college paper; the 
annual yearbook; fraternity catechisms; shows; 
dances, and last, but by no means least, the ath- 
letic contests. College students as a whole are 
loyal supporters of all or a major part of these 
various campus activities. It seems that anything 
that is started on a college campus will receive 
an enthusiastic reception, at least for a short 
period of time. 


Tito fundamental problems of human life are 


A Sizeable Factor 


Athletics with its long list of offerings seems 
to gain the support of the entire student body. 
This loyalty to athletic contests is not a new thing. 
The Vikings had their galley races, the Greeks 
their Olympic Games, Rome its Coliseum, and the 
New England colonies their log rollings, shooting 
contests, and husking bees. The college of today 
has its football games, its basketball contests, its 
baseball championships, its cross country runs, 
its crew races, its golf championships, its boxing 
bouts, its track meets, and ad infinitum with a list 
of activities much too long to mention here. All 
of these activities are obviously supported by the 
large group that participate in them and no less 
real is the support rendered by those loyal cheer 
leaders and their well trained cheering sections. 

It seems evident that both the number of ac- 
tive participants in athletics and those who play 
the role of spectators at athletic contests will in- 
crease rather than decrease. It also seems ap- 
parent that the inherent desire for competition 
together with public support will preserve both 
intercollegiate and individual school athletic con- 
tests. In light of the large sums of money and 


where we are” 


in athletics. 


great amount of time spent by college administra- 
tors and the student body in the support of col- 
lege athletics, it seems essential that instead of 
condemning on the one hand or blindly embracing 
college athletics on the other, an impartial inven- 
tory of the present status of college athletics 
should be made. This inventory, it seems to me, 
should reveal the contribution of college athletics 
during college life and the relation college ath- 
letics bear to adult life. Such an inventory should 
indicate possible desirable corrections that should 
be made in present day practices and should on 
the other hand show what phases of college ath- 
letics as they now exist, should be encouraged, 
developed, and perpetuated. 

In the following discussion I shall attempt to 
set forth what seems to me to be (1) some claims 
made for college athletics; (2) some adverse 
criticisms made of college athletics, and (3) a 
comparison of the conflicting opinions of college 
athletics with a statement of some contributions 
which college athletics may reasonably be ex- 
pected to make toward both college and lay life. 
The discussion is offered from the viewpoint of 
a supporter of both high scholastic attainment 
and college athletics. 


Some Claims 


The first claim made for college athletics is that 
athletics contribute very greatly to the building 
up of physical resistance so that the stamina 
necessary for the rigorous adult life of this age 
is made the cherished possession of all who have 
participated in athletic activities. Next it is 
argued that more nearly than the usual run of 
college activities athletics furnish a type of train- 
ing that prepares definitely for the habits of 
regular exercise “after college.” Next, comes the 
claim that most all of the training necessary for 
the production of character is available in the 
gymnasium and the field. Particularly strong 
claims are made that athletic contests produce 
such character traits as honesty, loyalty, coopera- 
tion, industry, dependability, qualities of leader- 
ship, and self control. Staunch supporters of 
athletics also contend that the leaders in athletic 
contests are likewise leaders in academic attain- 
ments. And, furthermore, it is claimed that col- 
lege athletics offer an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of sociability and the creation of many 
ideals, attitudes, and similar intangible and yet 
essential qualities. 
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Some Criticisms 


In sharp contrast to the advantages claimed 
for college athletics, adverse criticisms are fre- 
quently made to the effect that (1) college ath- 
letics as they are administered at present harm 
more often than help the participating individuals. 
It is claimed by these people that so greatly are 
the organic structures of the body taxed in such 
activities as track, football, basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, and crew racing that bodies of young 
men are broken and ruined rather than strength- 
ened and developed. (2) It is claimed that in- 
stead of helping in the creation of desirable stand- 
ards of values, athletics offer training in char- 
acter that lay a well nigh exclusive emphasis on 
“making the Varsity” and winning the particular 
contest involved. (3) It is contended that ath- 
letics disrupt the class and laboratory work of 
both those who are on the school teams and the 
large number of devoted followers who make an- 
nual week-end treks to see the Big Game with a 
neighboring university. It is the contention of 
this group that during the football season the ef- 
ficiency of the entire student body is impaired 
from ten to fifty per cent. The same claim is 
made with respect to basketball, and in the South- 
ern schools at least, where the baseball season is 
long, the same is also contended. 


Conflicting Opinions 


In considering the liabilities and assets of col- 
lege athletics it seems to me it should be clearly 
recognized that athletics are one phase of the 
large program of health education that should be 
an integral part of the curriculum of any educa- 
tional institution. There are probably four types 
of factors that obtain in producing every human 
being, namely physical factors, mental factors, 


spiritual factors, and personal factors, commonly 
called character. These four types of elements 
join in producing an integrated personality. 
Obviously, all four of these factors need careful 
and adequate emphasis in the development of a 
mature being. 

In considering the physical needs of human be- 
ings, it is necessary to realize that these needs 
are of two types: the need of physical exercise, 
and the need of recreational activities. The phys- 
ical needs of human beings, so far as exercise is 
concerned, fall into three divisions, namely: de 
velopmental exercise, preventive exercise, and 
corrective exercise. In other words, it is obvious 
that growing bodies need exercise that will pro- 
vide natural development, that the growing body 
needs exercise that will produce resistance against 
disease or deterioration because of idleness, and 
exercise that corrects any maladjustment that 
may exist in the body. From this point of view, 
it seems desirable that all college students actively 
participate in some form of college athletics. 
Save in the case of those who unfortunately are 
deformed, this participation should be of a de- 
velopmental and preventive nature rather than 
of a remedial or corrective nature. 

However, although it seems desirable for all 
college students to participate in some form of col- 
lege athletics it does not seem desirable that all 
students even try to become members of the first 
or Varsity teams. Intercollegiate competition 
should be a spontaneous development from large 
group participation in various athletic activities 
and not the primary or first aim of athletic ac- 
tivities. In other words, the Varsity in any field 
of sport should be a natural development and not 
a forced development. In light of demands made 
upon the coaches of collegiate athletics for win- 

(Turn to Page 50) 











An old print showing Yale gentlemen of 1807 indulging in a little practice game. 
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Why I Dance 


By Ted Shawn 


During the past summer fourteen members of the Student Y. M. C. A. 
Movement studied with Ted Shawn. The notebook of George Kerry Smith 
yields these interesting comments, written down as Mr. Shawn, in informal 
talks with this student group, gave his conception of the dance as a man’s 
activity and explained the close relation between religion and the dance. 


N unexpressed people is a dangerous people. 
A the bearing of this remark on dancing can 

be explained simply: we all have deep-rooted 
instincts and desires. These are so fundamental 
that they cannot be denied outlet. If they do not 
find normal expression, they will burst forth 
through some abnormal channel. Most criminals 
are people whose inner lives have been clogged 
and warped. Dancing is a marvelous solvent for 
loosening inner tangles. 

If there were some miraculous way of guar- 
anteeing that all children would be encouraged 
to dance naturally, spontaneously, and beautifully, 
many of the nation’s problems would vanish. This 
is no mere academic theory: I have seen dancing 
transform many thwarted and repressed students. 
Tangled emotions have a way of dissolving when 
you have danced them through and sweated them 
Se 


Dancing and Repression 


Spiritually, people may be divided into two 
classes: either they are life enhancing or they 
are life decreasing. I have seen timid and re- 
pressed souls become life enhancing by gaining 
self-expression and—even more important—self 
realization through the dance. 

Ours is not an age of peace and calm and poise. 
Nature demands harmony. When there is no 
self-achieved inner balance in men, nature resorts 
to artificial devices. Hence the feverish, aimless 
activity of modern life and the rapid population 
of hospital wards with neurasthenic cases. Taken 
as a class, the real dancers whom I know exhibit 
a quality of poise unknown to most people. It is 
certainly not a poise of inactivity in a vacuum, 
but a poise achieved rather by blending har- 
moniously the many elements of a full and active 
life. The best dancers are free and radiant 
beings. 

If I had never received any other compensation 
in addition to half a dozen letters which reached 
me recently, I would feel that my career was 
worth all the effort it has cost me. These letters 
are authentic records of people who have been 
greatly aided towards physical and _ psychic 
health by simply attending one or more dance 
performances. I would be inclined to dismiss the 
statements as harmless extravagances did I not 
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Ted Shawn 


have other evidence of their genuine sincerity. I 
really believe that the dance has healing powers: 
power for the person who takes part in it; and 
if he has been spiritually motivated, the power to 
heal audiences as well. No matter how tired I 
may feel, dancing never fails to lift and lighten 
my spirit. ... 
Religion and the Dance 


The inspirational quality of dancing is not sur- 
prising when one remembers the common origin 
of dancing and religion. In the far upstreams of 
history dancing always leads to religion. It al- 
ways began as a medium of at-one-ness with God. 
Every vital and regenerating religion the world 
over, dances. It is only the dull, crystallized life- 
less forms of religion that do not dance. There 
is no reason so far as I can see why the mouth 
and throat should be considered the only parts 
of the Holy Temple fit for worshiping the Al- 
mighty. Whenever any people fails to use the 
entire body in worship, they have decreased their 
worship of God by that amount. 

The primitive man danced for joy in a religious 
frenzy. Joy is the essence of the dance—the sap 
in the tree. .... 

Obviously I do not here refer to modern ball- 
room dancing, which personally I do not hold in 
very high esteem. The ballroom dances of today 
grew not out of the healthy elements of society, 
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“The Locomotive’”—dance performed in the Lewisohn Stadium (New York) by Ted Shawn's student group. 


but out of its dregs. If the Church could realize 
the seeds of power in the dance and would put 
first-class minds into the developing of the dance 
as a thing of beauty, results would quickly become 
visible. There is an amazingly rich variety of 
dances already at hand that the Church could 
call upon. By exposing students to the better 
sort of dance training, the less valuable elements 
of present day ballroom dancing could be sup- 
planted. 

As an experiment a few years ago I prepared 
and performed at the San Francisco First Inter- 
denominational Church, a church service made up 
entirely of dancing. This rather unusual departure 
was well received in almost a hundred cities from 
coast to coast. The service included these dances: 
the opening prayer, Doxology, Gloria, Twenty- 
Third Psalm, and the sermon-dance from the text, 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

The idea of mixing dancing and religion will 
strike some people as ridiculous and others as 
blasphemous. I recall how all my friends were 
sure I was bound for the South Gate of Hell when 
I decided to become a dancer rather than a Meth- 
odist minister. Since early childhood I had had 
the conviction that I should be a minister. After 
I had entered theological seminary an attack of 
diphtheria gave me an uninterrupted chance to 
think. I was unable to find self-expression in any 
of the established forms of art or religion. I had 
a conviction that I wanted to participate in both 
art and religion yet could not find any established 
niche into which I would fit. And when I finally 
crystallized within my consciousness and came 
out with a form, it was the form of the dance as 
religious expression. It was not really a change 
of base at all; it was only a change of form; and 
when I met Miss St. Denis, we found that our 
fundamental concept of the dance was the same. 
She, pursuing the dance upstream to its source, 
found there religion; and I, pursuing religion up- 
stream, found that the dance was the first and 


finest of religious expression, and so we have been 
wedded artistically and humanly ever since... . 

Through bodily movement I am hoping to ex- 
press cosmic consciousness. I have written the 
action plot for a whole evening’s performance 
based on Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” the 
greatest expression of cosmic consciousness in 
literature that America has produced. Also I 
have been greatly released by studies in fourth 
dimension and higher space matters—and hope 
to make the dance of the future significant of 
higher space rhythms and forms... . 


Indigenous American Art 


I regard the creation of an indigenous Amer- 
ican art as one of the supreme tasks confronting 
American artists. We must blend together into 
a harmonious whole, the multitudinous high lights 
in that vast panorama which is our country. We 
must somehow gather up and pull together the 
best of the Puritan tradition, the gallantry of the 
South, the bigness of the heart of Lincoln, Whit- 
man’s freedom, the vastness of our plains, the 
majesty of our mountains, the dignity of the new 
architecture, the tumultuous blind power of 
machinery, the fertility of the soil, the buoyancy 
of our people, the willingness and gladness to bear 
hardships, poverty, death rather than submit to 
spiritual tyranny. 

Specifically, in the art of the dance we must 
try to catch the amazing intricacy and color of 
the Indian dances; the Negro, his voice, sim- 
plicity, the earth currents of the savage plus the 
terrific experiences of slavery, his pathos, humor, 
matchless rhythm, buoyancy, relaxation; we must 
preserve the genius of our own native dances— 
Boston Fancy, Kentucky folk dances; and the fas- 
cinating native dances of our empire of islands, 
including Hawaii and the Philippines. ... . 

When you have the Kingdom of Heaven within 
you and when the Kingdom of Heaven orders 
your movements—that’s what dancing means 
to me. 
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By Elsa Sameth 


This matter-of-fact statement should be read by both men and women who 


are concerned about developing a more adequate program of collegiate 
athletics. 





Underwood and Underwood. 


An exchange of parries by co-eds in a Sports Day contest on the 
University of California campus. 


athletics began to show signs of com- 

mercialization. “Varsity” teams were being 
developed, and there was a great deal of inter- 
collegiate basketball. It was not a program of 
women’s athletics, but a program of men’s ath- 
letics slightly modified, and used by women. 
Thinking women became alarmed over the un- 
satisfactory situation and in 1923 a group of 
women under the leadership of Mrs. Hoover be- 
came, through the courtesy of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, the Women’s Divi- 
sion of that organization. 

Their membership platform has a number of 
significant points. They used the term “ath- 
letics” to include non-competitive as well as com- 
petitive physical activities. They recognized not 
only that “the strength, endurance, efficiency, and 
vitality of maturity depend in very large degree 
upon the amount of vigorous physical exercise in 
childhood and youth” but that “normal, whole- 
some, happy mental and emotional maturity de- 
pend in large part upon joyous, natural, safe- 
guarded muscular activity” during that period. 
Their program included such principles as these: 
(1) opportunity for participation by all girls and 
women; (2) stressing enjoyment and minimizing 
championships and record-breaking; (3) com- 
petent women in immediate charge of girls’ and 
women’s activities, even when the administration 
is in the hands of men; (4) awards symbolic and 
of minimum intrinsic value; (5) interschool 


BOUT thirty years ago college women’s 


competition only when there is rigid medical in- 
spection; no gate money, and no long trips, the 
meet to be a logical combination of the season’s 
program and not confined to any one type of ac- 
tivity. 
Varsity Evils 

This important movement probably received its 
original impetus from college women who had 
recognized, at least ten years earlier, the evils of 
“varsity” athletics, and had formed Women’s Ath- 
letic Associations in a number of colleges. This 
group has developed a broader field of activities 
for college women, in order to meet the needs of 
all women who are interested in physical activity 
of some sort, even though they are not “varsity 
material.” We now have a program of in- 
tramural activities including: hockey, soccer, 
baseball, volleyball, tennis, golf, archery, fencing, 
swimming, canoeing, riding, hiking, dancing, 
skating, skiing, and tobogganing. 


Defense of Competition 


A small group of colleges soon developed a 
unique arrangement. They have an annual Sports 
Day which is similar in some ways to the Field 
Day and Play Day which have been developing in 
the high schools of this country during the past 
ten years. One hears occasional criticism of these 
Play Days. They tend to swing too far away 
from real competition, it is said. Their purpose, 
in addition to other social values, is training in 
sportsmanship by giving ample opportunity for 
friendly contacts, with the least possible oppor- 
tunity for school and sectional antagonisms. On 
the other hand, the question is raised whether it 
would not be desirable to add some features of 
real competition, so that naturally organized 
groups might unite in meeting similar groups. 
This might be done by making one phase of com- 
petition intercollegiate, all others to be organized 
on the basis previously described. In our anxiety 
to minimize winning, we have been accused of 
ignoring it. Perhaps there is truth in this accusa- 
tion, because, after all, competition against odds 
is a valuable preparation for life. But even in 
games the value of competition lies not so much 
in superior physical prowess as in the ability to 
win gracefully and to lose cheerfully to a worthy 
opponent, and not be seriously affected by an un- 
worthy one. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the majority 
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Underwu 
Archery is popular at Smith College 


of women in Physical Education are opposed to 
the entry of girls in the Olympics. There is not 
only danger of serious injury to the participants, 
but from a physical education standpoint there 
is relatively little value in training winners for 
events. In an article called “The Crime of the 
Colleges” Dr. Taylor, Medical Inspector of the 
United States Navy, says that there is little credit 
to us if we have the fastest runner in the world. 
He is talking about college men’s athletics, but 
his statements have a universal application. He 
states further that it would be far more desir- 
able for us to be able to say that 100% of our 
students swim, and that 95% can jog a mile in 
five or six minutes without visible distress. He 
suggests that it would be a piece of “practical 
patriotism” if some college were to take the lead 
in setting the example by inaugurating such a 
program. As a matter of fact, when his paper 
was being written, the women were well under 
way to the development of just such a program. 
A western college was proud of the fact that its 
entire student body, and its faculty as well, were 
endeavoring to get an hour’s daily exercise, and 
that they had ample play space, and no “bleacher 
athletics.” 

The present trend in women’s athletics is to- 
ward giving women opportunity for participation 
in large-group activities, and also to stress more 
and more those activities which involve only the 
student herself, or perhaps a small group, so that 
each may have something to carry over into adult 
life as a means of “keeping fit” physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually. 

PROS AND CONS 

(From Page 46) 
ning teams such a relation between group con- 
tests and Varsity teams is difficult. However, 
only in so far as this natural growth relation is 
realized will a proper balance be struck between 
the general and specialized teams composed of 
college students. It must be admitted that all 
adults should have well established habits of 


wholesome exercise. It likewise must be admitted 
that such exercise is enjoyed most if gained dur- 
ing the activities of some favorite game. Very 
few of us play football, basketball, or baseball 
after leaving college. Consequently, it does seem 
that directors of college athletics might do well 
in persuading, if not requiring, more college stu- 
dents to engage in tennis, golf, and handball 
rather than the forms of athletics that cannot be 
carried through life. I am in no way suggesting 
that football, basketball, baseball, track and crew 
be dropped. Such forms of athletics have a 
strong appeal for a small minority. However, 
none of them offer an easy, convenient and 
feasible means of exercise for the average busy 
husband or wife! 

It is probably true that athletic activities as a 
whole do furnish some excellent and unusual 
training in the development of sound character. 
However, even after a casual analysis, it is evi- 
dent that all forms of athletics do not offer train- 
ing on all character elements or traits. For ex- 
ample, golf or tennis probably do not offer as 
much training in co-operation as football, base- 
ball and basketball. There is a real need for a 
thorough analysis of the various athletic activities 
to determine the advantages each possesses as 
an agency for developing the various character 
traits. Such an analysis would be of no little as- 
sistance in choosing the most desirable activities 
for the various needs of different students. Such 
an analysis would also help in preventing the 
making of undue claims for some forms of ath- 
letics. 


With respect to the influence of athletics on 
scholastic attainment, there is a good deal of evi- 
dence on the side of athletics. Various studies 
made show that the average or median grades 
made by members of Varsity teams are higher 
than those of the student body as a whole. 
Whether such is the result of high eligibility re 
quirements is not known. Little is known about 
the influence of athletics on those who engage in 
them, but are not on the team. 


The major questions that arise in connection 
with college athletics are: What are the possible 
and desirable functions or objectives of college 
athletics?—-What is the present status of college 
athletics?—Should intercollegiate athletics be 
abolished ?—What phases of present day college 
athletics should be eliminated or modified?— 
What phases of present day college athletics 
should be developed and perpetuated ? 

Satisfactory answers to these questions can be 
found only by careful study and experimentation. 
Similar questions might well be raised as to his- 
tory, Greek, or French. The question of college 
athletics is qne of curriculum revision. College 
athletics should not be treated as an academic 
orphan nor as a scholastic step-child. 
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MABEL CRATTY. By Margaret E. Burton. 

The Woman’s Press. $2.50. 

For several years before her death in 1928 Miss 
Cratty was the general secretary of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. As a leader in that or- 
ganization she exerted a creative influence and 
on many occasions showed her understanding of 
and sympathy for the student section. She was 
one of that little group who right after the war 
met to plan the Council of Christian Associations. 

Within the Y. W. C. A. she fully deserves the 
tribute paid her so aptly by Miss Burton’s sub- 
title, ‘““‘Leader in the Art of Leadership.” She 
is even more fittingly thought of as a leader in 
that wide circle which is sometimes spoken of 
as the Women’s Movement. This development of 
women to help direct a world which up till now 
has been far too completely a man-built affair is 
one of the major social movements of our day 
and those who realize its power and promise see 
the importance of having Christian women raised 
up for its service and leadership. This charm- 
ing and inspiring story and the message of Miss 
Cratty are admirably told by Miss Burton. 

D. R. P. 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG THE TWENTY- 
YEAR-OLDS. By James Anderson Hawes. E. 
P. Dutton. $3.00. 


So.long as the author describes colleges and 
student life in general he does a fine piece of 
work; the second half of his book, however, deal- 
ing with specific institutions, falls far below 
aroused expectations. 

The chapters on history, organization and aims 
of the colleges are informative and important. 
The author (a traveling secretary of a national 
fraternity) reminds his readers that the lack of 
interest of college students in scholastic affairs 
is too often due to the shallow thought and con- 
versation of the home. The social life of stu- 
dents, he tells us, is on a higher standard than 
that of the college days of their fathers; their 
morals are above the average of present day 
society, even though prohibition has fixed theories 
of hypocrisy in their minds. 

Other phases of college life which the author 
discusses are: democracy; fraternities; athletics; 
self-government, and the honor system. The 
more significant and fundamental matters—what 
students, including liberal groups, are thinking; 
what college is doing to them and to others—to 
these matters the author does not give the con- 
sideration which is essential to an adequate under- 
standing of the undergraduate as he is. And 
some of the facts given are inaccurate—none 
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more so than the statement that it is futile to 
“talk about college influencing its students for 
good or bad.” Some of us have seen too many 
lives completely changed while in college to allow 
that to go unchallenged. 

H. B. INGALLS. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By 
WALDO FRANK. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$3. 

America is at last rediscovered, or at least its 
shores are sighted. In a brilliant book which 
combines history, philosophy and literary crit- 
icism Waldo Frank reveals the roots of American 
culture and proceeds to prune its branches. 

Keenly are the more subtle bases of the present 
analyzed. Frank seems almost to feel that to 
be obvious is to be inconsequential. If a force 
or a factor has been discovered by another it is 
unworthy of attention, or at least of appreciation 
in these pages. But after all the less obvious 
factors do need and deserve more attention than 
the ones with which we are all cognizant and 
conversant. The unique feature of this critical 
work is in the closing chapters which propose a 
constructive solution—the creative groups which 
shall be capable of envisaging the wholeness and 
holiness of life. It is interesting to note how, 
after dismissing in a half page as inconsequential 
all institutionalized manifestations of religion, 
two of the chief characteristics of modern intelli- 
gent religion—wholeness and _ fellowship—are 
designated as holding the only hope for America’s 
survival. 

The critical chapters on Power are admirable 
as an analysis of -America’s present—in fact the 
whole diagnosis seems better than the prescrip- 
tion, but in the present state of our social life any 
prescription is welcome, especially from the mind 
of one as appreciative of the non-material factors 
of life as Waldo Frank. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 


PREACHING IN THE NEW ERA. Edited by 
Elmore McNeill McKee. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

Granted that a good sermon is better heard 
than read, there nevertheless is a tremendous 
satisfaction in delving into such a choice collection 
of sermons as Elmore McKee, formerly a Chris- 
tian Association secretary and now University 
Pastor at Yale, has recently published. 

A half hour with this book either at the be- 
ginning of the day or the last thing at night will 
bring you into the presence of Dr. Fosdick, Dean 
Brown, Bishop McConnell or one of a dozen other 
great preachers of the day. 
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Only from one with an intimate knowledge of 
the art of preaching and a wide acquaintance 
among leading pulpit voices could we hope to re- 
ceive such a masterful collection as this. The 
themes cover a range of interests as wide as the 
varied experiences and travels of the men behind 
them. If it is true, as a sociology professor has 
said, that, “a man is made by his peers,” these 
messages will put us in touch with forces that 
can stimulate growth in us. They lift. 

H. RAY SWEETMAN. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF JESUS. By Fred 

Merrifield. Holt. $1.75. 

Who reads this book will come to know the 
Jesus who has changed humanity, who has in- 
creasingly revealed that cosmic energy permeating 
the universe as a Father-God of love. The author 
sets out to restore some of the original warmth 
and passionate earnestness of this great character. 
And he does it well. Step by step he leads us on 
to sparklingly fresh interpretations of the mag- 
netic genius of the young Jew who rose above the 
national inferiorities in the Palestine of his day. 

The theologically conservative will have the 
usual difficulty: Some may even label the book 
“humanistic.” For the author believes “it can be 
shown beyond reasonable doubt that all of the 
later terms suggesting that Jesus considered him- 
self divine, or was so regarded by his contempor- 
aries during his lifetime, are of late origin and 
unreliable.” He holds that the “visions and 
angelic voices from heaven” of the apocalyptic 
prophets were “their inner convictions.” He dis- 
counts the “wonder stories” of the gospels, points 
out the warping effects of priesthood and for- 
malism upon the records themselves and upon 
beliefs about Jesus and his message in all ages. 
But students of life, men and women out to find 
as much truth as they can, will be glad to read, 
own and lend this stimulating volume. 

RALPH W. HOLLINGER. 


DEVELOPING PERSONALITY IN BOYS. By 
W. Ryland Boorman. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This book is largely concerned with the prob- 
lem of the proper adjustment of a boy’s life to 
insure the greatest growth and development in 
character. A case study is used to point out the 
factors involved in what the author calls “the 
organization of personality.” A classification is 
made of abnormalities of personality, which in- 
volves a lack of proper adjustment to the environ- 
ment. This is all very interesting, whether or 
not one has made a study of psychology and hence 
understands the terminology. Yet nearly every- 
one but a behaviorist might question the belief of 
the author that the ingredients of personality as 
such may be divided into their component parts. 
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There is a wholeness about personality which may 
always defy any attempt to separate and classify. 

One cannot help feeling that the most useful 
parts of this book are those in which the author 
leaves aside quotations from Dewey and other 
authorities in the fields of psychology and soci- 
ology and offers some practical suggestions toward 
a solution of the boy’s problems. 

While Mr. Boorman gives us a very careful 
study, he has failed to impress the reader that 
Christianity as a personal relationship with God 
through Christ, is not still the most potent force 
for the solution of the problems of life, nor that 
it can be superseded by psychoanalysis and 
psychological methods. 

DONALD STEVENSON. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF BUDDHISM. 
Bissett Pratt. Macmillan. $3. 


Professor Pratt is a distinguished authority in 
the psychology of religion. But this volume does 
not come out of an academic atmosphere, for Pro- 
fessor Pratt has made two extended trips to the 
Orient so that his pages are filled with first-hand 
experience and insights. Distinguishing features 
of this book are that it puts the reader in touch 
with Buddhism as it is actually lived today and 
it helps one to understand what it feels like to 
be a Buddhist. One begins to understand how an 
intelligent person could be an adherent of that 
religion. The “pilgrimage” is traced by which 
Buddhism has passed from its small beginnings 
in India to its dominant place in the religious be- 
liefs of the Orient. 

The student interested in forming his judgment 
concerning other faiths should read Professor 
Pratt’s last three chapters, at least. He gives an 
appraisal of Buddhism and states his conception 
of its relation to Christianity. He finds that in 
none of the lands which Buddhism has touched 
are the native religions doing more than a minute 
percentage of the work required to set things 
right. Even in those countries where Buddhism 
is strongest his judgment is that Buddhism needs 
the help that Christianity can give. On the other 
hand, Professor Pratt points out numerous real 
values in Buddhism and is convinced that in turn 
this religion can help Christianity. He would not 
see either abolished but would have them settle 
down to live side by side on terms of amity, co- 
operation and friendly rivalry. 

In the final chapters there is distinct room for 
differing with the author in certain conclusions. 
I personally value this book, however, as present- 
ing the utmost that a scholarly, appreciative, in- 
formed author can say for a great religion when 
attempting to enable his readers to enter sym- 
pathetically into the inwardness of that faith. 

D. J. FLEMING. 


James 


Union Theol. Seminary. 
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| The Philosopher’s Chair 








Mr. LIPPMANN’S DILEMMA 


Y all odds the most influential book in the 
B area of morals and religion which has ap- 

peared in recent months is Walter Lipp- 
mann’s A Preface to Morals. Every thinking mem- 
ber of the Student Movement who has not done 
so will want to read it. 

By common consent, he has here given us the 
most accurate and acute analysis of the life- 
philosophy of our younger intellectuals which has 
yet been penned. 

ok 2k ok 

But I confess that to me the most interesting 
passages in A Preface to Morals occur in the 
earlier chapters where Mr. Lippman describes our 
loss of religious faith because of the loss of a 
definite conception of God. For Mr. Lippmann 
is a thorough modern. Behind him lies the 
noblest tradition of the Hebrew religion. He 
himself yearns for religious assurance if only 
he can find it. But he will not hold any belief 
which he cannot validate intellectually for him- 
self. And where, one might ask, in this modern 
world of ours is one to seek light on this difficult 
problem of God? Why, replies Mr. Lippmann, 
from our ablest contemporary scholars, from the 
most eminent scientists such as Professor White- 
head of Harvard. And what does Professor 
Whitehead say? Why, Professor Whitehead as- 
sures us that we may, indeed we must, believe in 
God,—but he describes God as “the Principle of 
Concretion”—‘“the complete conceptual realiza- 
tion of the realm of ideal forms’—‘“that non- 
temporal actuality which has to be taken account 
of in every creative phase.” And, concludes Mr. 
Lippman, I cannot understand what Professor 
Whitehead means; therefore religious belief is for 
me impossible. In effect he seems to me to be 
saying, “I will not believe in God unless my rea- 
son is satisfied. The person who can satisfy my 
reason is Whitehead. But I cannot understand 
Whitehead. And so I cannot believe.” 


* ok * * 


To many of us, Mr. Lippmann’s dilemma is 
areal one. It is representative not merely of our 
intellectuals but of the practical attitude of many 
a college student. When the astronomer Edding- 
ton tells me that: the chair on which I sit has no 
solidity at all but is simply vacant space dotted 
here and there with infinitesimal electric sparks 
traveling at incredible speed as far from each 
other relatively as the planets of the solar system, 
I believe him even while I find it difficult to under- 
stand what he means. But when he tells me I 
may believe in a personal God I tend to be in- 


credulous, especially if he give his conception of 
God in scientific metaphors. There is wisdom as 
well as playful humor in the advice with which 
Professor Eddington concludes a description of 
the scientist’s difficulties in entering a doorway: 
“Verily, it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a scientific man to 
pass through a door. And whether the door be 
a barn door or a church door it might be wiser 
that he consent to be an ordinary man and walk 
in rather than wait till all the difficulties in- 
volved in a really scientific ingress are resolved.” 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 





Passing Events 











to the testimony of Shearer, the patriot 

propagandist, something more than the 
things the shipbuilding companies did in dark- 
ness, and tried to do, through him at Geneva 
and at Washington is being proclaimed from the 
housetops. He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear concerning: the real purpose of the business 
and political organizations that could use such 
a man as this national defender reveals himself 
to be; the efficiency rating of the big business ex- 
ecutives who proclaim themselves ignorant alike 
of the purpose and results for which large sums 
of money in their charge were spent—or their 
veracity: take your choice; the nature of the 
modern publicity game in which Shearer rated so 
high, and the worth to the community of its more 
respectable practitioners; the reliability of the 
charges leveled against various persons by the 
self-proclaimed patriotic societies whom Shearer, 
with others of the same breed, served as expert 
adviser. 


\ , 7 HEN the metropolitan papers give pages 


* * * *x 


When Europe seriously considers a United 
States of her own, when England decides to ac- 
cept the optional clause concerning the jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court, it means that the Old 
World is moving, though it be with slow and pain- 
ful steps, toward peace. When, atop of our signing 
the Kellogg Pact, Congress is strenuously urged 
by the War Department and the American Legion 
to take the first step in legislation for universal 
conscription; when the Metal Trades report to 
the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor that the President has promised them that 
regardless of the outcome of any naval talk with 
Great Britain the spirit and purpose of the fifteen 
cruiser bill will be carried out and so far as war- 
ship building is concerned the American metal 
worker is sitting on top of the world; when the 
War Department is assiduously extending and 
popularizing military training with the enthu- 
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siastic support of many of our educators and stu- 
dents—just which way is the United States mov- 
ing? And just what does our welcome to Mac- 
Donald mean? 

* * 1K * 

The press and the government have united to 
give honor to Edison in his old age. But for many 
consumers of electric light and power that name 
is associated with rates that are burdensome and 
unwarranted. Just why should significant dis- 
coveries in electricity be used for financial ex- 
ploitation when corresponding gains in the field 
of medicine are safeguarded as a sacred duty by 
their discoverers from such limitation? Is it be- 
cause electric light and power are more indirectly 
and less personally related to human welfare than 
is medicine? 

* * * * 

The refusal of the Senate to approve that sec- 
tion of the pending tariff bill which gave the 
President sole power to act upon the recommenda- 
tions of the tariff commission is of more sig- 
nificance than that particular issue. Ever since 
the days of Roosevelt there has been a steady 
encroachment of the executive arm of the govern- 
ment upon the legislative. After all government 
is more than business. If the representatives of 
the people finally yield the power to tax—which 
is what the control of tariff-making amounts to 
—they reverse the crucial step by which the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples achieved their freedom. 

HARRY F. WARD. 





ATHLETICS AND LIFE 
(From Page 44) 


Women’s athletics as developed in the combined 
physical education and athletic departments of 
certain advanced colleges suggest a way, as do 
also certain men’s colleges. 

There are some values and joys in doing some 
things moderately well which are not present in 
the mere watching of even an expert. If as we 
grow wiser we develop more interest in moderate 
bodily exercise than in winning vicariously by a 
group which is supposed to represent us, what 
would be the loss? There would be more, and 
more deeply satisfied, participants in more num- 
erous and less “important” games. The main- 
spring of numerous absurd and perverted ideals 
would be snapped. A certain impressive spec- 
tacle would be gone,—but there are other 
spectacles. And there are more appropriate bases 


of college spirit and unity than yelling together ~ 


at a game. Mixed up with the inadequacies of 
the present system are numerous physical and 
moral values which have been so frequently 
stated that I have not taken space to enumerate 
them. But which among them would be lost in 
making a sport for all out of what is now a busi- 
ness for a few and a spectacle for the many? 


_evidence to the contrary. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN THE MODERN WORLD 
(From Page 42) 


This method of faith of which Professor Mur- 
ray speaks might be defined as mysticism and 
intuition in one of its aspects. It is the method 
of intuitively, poetically, mystically viewing the 
whole of life, of forgetting detailed facts and com- 
plexities, until life’s total harmonies and purposes 
impress the soul and bring it into intimate rela- 
tion with divine purpose. In another of its 
aspects this is the method of moral venture where 
faith is not so much mystical reflection as it is a 
practical experience. The soul gives itself to the 
highest values it knows; it makes love so real and 
potent in life that it becomes certain of its 
ultimate and cosmic validity. 

Jesus was both mystic and moral enthusiast. 
From the standpoint of pure intellectualism it 
must be admitted there is a certain naivete in 
both attitudes. Perhaps it might be well if this 
were more freely admitted. Jesus gloried in 
simplicity and placed a premium upon it. “Ex- 
cept ye be as little children ye can not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” The Christian faith could 
not be maintained if science were completely hos- 
tile and were unable to find any aspect of the uni- 
verse which gave support to the affirmations of 
faith. But the affirmations of faith originate on 
the whole in the moral enterprise, are supported 
by it and gain additional support from the poetic 
and intuitive approaches to life. The extreme 
intellectualist may, if he is generous, call all this 
“dynamic illusion.”” But those who are not cor- 
rupted by sophistication will continue to believe 
that life is not so unjust as to be most ruthless 
with our most precious values. They will be- 
lieve that though man’s highest values transcend 
the world of nature by such a degree that 
scepticism is inevitable, yet these values and 
man’s life emerged out of nature and are organ- 
ically related to the whole of life, which has in 
it mysteries which will explain the source and 
provide for the consummation of man’s pro- 
foundest and noblest aspirations. 


In other words the Christian religion is 
founded upon a kind of heroic logic. Its af- 
firmations are really logical but they project 
hypotheses which are not easily maintained; 
and which can not be verified if they are not 
held in heroic defiance of some immediate 
That is why theistic 
faith is the world view of either traditionalists 
or moral adventurers. The traditionalists main- 
tain their faith because they are not sufficiently 
active intellectually to recognize its difficulties; 


«the moral adventurers maintain it in spite of 


recognized difficulties because they have dis- 
covered a logic in life which negates any prema- 
ture conclusions of purely analytic intelligence. 
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C. C. A. Executive Committee 


They are: D. R. Porter, Wendell Groth, Clem Hand, Winnifred Wygal, Elizabeth Willing, Henry Cobb, Jesse Stitt, Peggy Lou Armstrong, 


Thomas Clifton, Francis Henson, Anna Sayler. 


Councils of a Movement 


Three national councils 





Student Volunteer Movement; Young Women’s 


Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association—and 
the Executive Committee of the Council of Christian Associations spent 
the first week of September at Hightstown, N. J., for separate and joint 
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| IVERDALE! Kalamazoo! 

Hightstown! To the _ initiated 
those names and those of other meet- 
ing places in 1926, 1925 and 1924 re- 
call many memories and among them 
the increasingly obvious coming-of 
age of the Council of Christian Asso- 
ciations. This council, generally re- 
ferred to as “the C. C. A.,” is simply 
the National Student Council of the 
Y W. C. A. meeting with the Na- 
tional Council of Student Young 
Men’s Christian Associations to con- 
sider those matters which more ef- 
fectively can be handled jointly than 
separately. Some consider it to be 
prophetic of a unified National Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, to include 
both men and women, that will exist 
some day in the United States. 
Others are more anxious that the 
prerogative of the two separate move- 
ments be safe-guarded. Actually, 
however, almost one-half of the week 
of August 31-September 6 at Hights- 
town, New Jersey, was. given to this 
joint deliberation. 

The agenda was chock-full of de- 
baiable questions. The men or women 
would not have been of one mind on 
the questions had they been con- 
sidering them separately. When these 
considerations were brought into a 
group of the two sexes meeting to- 
gether, could one have expected any- 
thing but a spirited clash of opinion? 
Sometimes the group thinking was 
more strenuous than creative but at 
the end of each day Anna Sayler, the 
smiling chairman, had guided the 
council through to decisions. 

Three major decisions were made 
by the group and two important com- 





counselling 


mission reports were accepted. The 
first decision was to call a highly- 
selected national Faculty - Student 
Conference to meet during the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1930-31. This con- 
ference will deal with the problem of 
eliciting spontaneous student response 
to religion; the place of the Student 
Christian Associations as voluntary 
religious agencies in the total educa- 
tional life of the colleges and uni- 
versities and the expression of the 
Christian message most likely to win 
the response of students today. The 
second decision was to take the initia- 
tive in convening a national commit- 
tee of Jewish, Roman Catholic, Prot- 
estant and non-religious student 
groups to represent International Stu- 
dent Service in the United States. The 
third decision related to an enlarged 
financial policy whereby the Move- 
ments together would underwrite a 
certain amount of money for the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the World’s 


Herbert Gray 
in a 
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moment 


Student Christian Federation and In- 
ternational Student Service and also 
strive to raise a considerable amount 
of money to carry forward special 
projects of the Federation, I. S. S., 
the Foreign Division of the Y. W. 
Cc. A. and Y. M. C. A. and other in- 
ternational and missionary causes. 
The report of the Commission on the 
“Place and Function of the Christian 
Association in a Modern University 
Campus” was received with such 
great enthusiasm and favor that its 
findings are to be made available in 
print this fall. The Commission on 
“The Student and the Economic 
Order” gave a report of progress. Its 
final report will be given in 1930, at 
the annual meeting. 

A description of plenary sessions of 
C. C. A., discussing tranquilly or with 
heat national conferences, financial 
policy or what not—does not ade- 
quately picture the totality of the 
Hightstown experience. One must 
mention the interminable and in- 
numerable committee meetings; the 
personal conferences for both social 
and business purposes; the addresses 
of John R. Mott and A. Herbert Gray 
and the home-coming banquet in honor 
of the delegates returning from world 
conferences. From year to year, as 
these meetings are held, one senses a 
powerful influence that is steadily and 
intelligently working to build the 
Kingdom of God in the colleges and 
universities of this and other coun- 
tries and, through the students, in the 
far-flung world. 

The newly elected C C,. A. officers 
are: Harry Cobb (Pomona) Chair- 
man; Peggy Lou Armstrong (Agnes 
Scott) and Francis Henson (Yale 
Divinity) Vice-Chairmen; Elizabeth 
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Willing (University of Pennsylvania 
Divinity) and Thomas Clifton (Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati) Secretaries. 


THE N. C. S. A. 

4 k+- Hightstown meeting of the 
National Council of Student Asso- 
ciations which took place early in 
September during one of the hottest 
weeks of the year provided not only 
a lot of work but also some real in- 
spiration for the members of the 
group. Those of us who had been 
through other sessions had the same 
thrill which we always get from be- 
ing a part of a live student Christian 
Movement. The new council members 
soon found the essential joy of our 
fellowship and recovered from their 
first bewilderment over the vastness 
of our work. By the end of the week 
an earnest enthusiasm had been gen- 
erated which even the difficulties of 
our financial problem could not 
dampen. In fact, that appeared as 
a challenge which the Field Councils 
prayerfully and courageously accepted 
to a greater extent than ever before. 
To many of us there seemed to be 
a greater feeling of unity in this 
year’s Council than we had known 
before. We had all come prepared to 
face major problems in the quality 
of our Movement, its message and 
program. Organizational matters and 
details of method were reduced to a 
minimum. We were concerned with 
what the students of the country need 
and how we can give it to them. The 
Commission on the “Place of Jesus 
in the Life of Our Movement” in- 
creased our belief that we need to 
know more about our Lord and that 
it is only by bringing Him directly 
to students that we can make a 
unique contribution. Another Com- 
mission studied the matter of how we 
could encourage men to serve the 
cause of Christ, how we can get them 
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Ralph A. Fossey 
Middle Atl 
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into positions of Christian leadership 
in college and later. Another group 
concerned itself with the task of 
spreading among all students the 
values that the more privileged ones 
receive from a meeting of the Coun- 
cil. These Commissions, the discus- 
sions which followed their reports, 
and several informal] sessions for gen- 
eral discussion gave each one of us 
a chance to express our hopes for the 
Movement; all of them combined to 
send us away with a determination 
to be more Christo-centric in our 
work. Perhaps one of the strongest 
reasons for this was the personality 
of A. Herbert Gray. 

It was good for us to learn that 
only by hard work can we hope to 
maintain our present standard of liv- 
ing as a Council. The budget require- 
ments for this present year have not 
yet been met but we are confident 
that cooperation on the part of every- 
one will make it possible for us to 
continue on our present scale. More- 
over there were so many requests for 
increased service and staff that we 
set ourselves to the task of securing 
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OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN 
Thomas Clifton 


Lee C. Phillips 


Central Kings Mountain 


a large percentage of next year’s in- 
come before the end of the first six 
months, so that we can at that time 
increase our program for the aca- 
demic year of 1930-31. The Student 
Christian Movement in this country 
and throughout the world must con- 
tinue to grow “in wisdom and stature 
and favor with God and man” or we 
will fail in our duty as Christian 
citizens of the world. 

The new officers are: Chairman, 
Wendell Groth, Nebraska; Vice-Chair- 
men, E. McClung Fleming, Yale, and 
James Finch, Missouri; Secretaries, 
Waldo Powers, Boston University, and 
L. C. Phillips, Howard. 

MARTYN KEELER. 


THE S. V. M. CoUNCIL 


eee to face with the changing 
conditions and attitudes both of 
the Orient and the Occident, the Coun- 
cil asked itself this staggering ques- 
tion: “What constitutes an adequate 
missionary educational policy and 
program for this college generation?” 
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In the study of such a question it 
was believed that the Movement 
should adopt an educational policy 
covering a period of years, so that 
each year’s program might work to 
some real achievement and come to 
a climax in the Union conference, and 
the four year program come to a 
climax in the Quadrennial Convention 
for which plans are now being made. 


In studying the scope of such a pro- 
gram the Council saw clearly the 
necessity of having the most expert 
advice and therefore requested that 
the best thought of able leaders of the 
student movements, the church and 
educational circles be sought and di- 
rected in this field. In the carrying 
out of such a program it was obvious 
that the Student Volunteer Movement 
was vitally dependent upon the Chris- 
tian Associations and all other Chris- 
tian agencies in the student field and 
that the responsibility for such a pro- 
gram was mutual. Often there was 
expressed a genuine and even pas- 
sionate desire for closer cooperation. 


Many other issues came before us, 
some to cause vital concern and others 
rejoicing. We cannot review them all 
here, but at least two must be men- 
tioned. The Council noted an in- 
creased interest in and understanding 
of the foreign student in our midst 
and expressed high regard for all ef- 
forts being made in this field and a 
genuine desire that all Student Volun- 
teers cooperate to their limit. These 
guests from other lands offer to all 
Christian students, and especially to 
Student Volunteers, responsibilities 
which must be eagerly grasped. 

Again, there came to us as fresh 
mountain air to stimulate and 
strengthen for the hard peaks ahead 
the knowledge of an increased num- 
ber of outstanding students who are 
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STUDENT MOVEMENT PERSONALITIES 


Martyn Keeler and 
Dean Graham 


looking to foreign countries as the 
place for their life investment and the 
feeling that there was an increased 
interest in, understanding of, and 
enthusiasm for the missionary task on 
the part of all the Christian student 
movements. 
Davip O. KENDALL. 





WE DARE WHEN WE Do 


GROUP of alert women students, 

secretaries, and faculty from 
the far corners of this country com- 
prise the Executive Committee of the 
Student Young Women’s Christian 
Association. This group met for 
eight days in September, not as a 
unit but as a number of individuals, 
each pondering and working out the 
purpose and problems of our Asso- 
ciations. As the days went on we be- 
came a more unified group—not be- 
cause we discovered ourselves to be 
of one mind on all the knotty details 
before us—but because we were end- 
lessly striving to be really honest with 
ourselves and with each other. 

There were thrilling moments in 
those days when students and secre- 
taries pooled experiences and shared 
convictions as to some of the ways in 
which women students are kept from 
becoming static and complacent. 





Presidents 
Wendell Groth and Martyn Keeler—new and 
old N. C. S. A. dignitaries 


Helen Strand, Chairman, Fay Campbell and C. V. Hib- 
Western Geneva 


bard discuss the relative 
merits of Yale and Wis- 
consin 


We found many arid spots as we 
looked for spiritual depth in our 
familiar campus situations. Over and 
over again the conviction which rang 
out with a clear note was that based 
on some definite coping with a real 
situation rather than some vague 
theory about “bigger and better Asso- 
ciations.” One felt that the in- 
dividuals and Associations who in 
the past had taken courageous stands 
will continue to dare new things. They 
are acting and daring more, because 
of the revelation through action of 
what creative love can do. 


There was no prearranged agenda 
for the Executive Committee meeting. 
We came to it with our various and 
specific interests in the Student Move- 
ment. We therefore listened to and 
thought about and acted upon many 
specific situations which implied a 
need for a policy as a national Move- 
ment. For example, Eastern Geneva 
shared with us a book of their crea- 
tion, on methods in a student Associa- 
tion. We expressed a belief in the 
great value of such regional projects. 
This was one of many local concerns 
which we talked over together. 

We cannot let a suggestive sketch 
of the agenda lack mention of our 
concern about the situations in our 
student movement which grow out of 
the unchristian attitude in our coun- 
try concerning the Negro race. We 
saw many unjust and challenging 
things in this realm which demand 
our careful thought and loyal action 
as a Christian Association Then with 
the help of Anna V. Rice, General 
Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., we saw 
ourselves in relation to the whole 
women’s Movement of which we are 
a contributing factor only as we do 
courageous and creative things as an 
expression of our avowed purpose. 

Mary E. REYNOLDs. 
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Students-in-Industry Snapshots 


Vivid bits out of the personal experiences of students who tried the first- 
hand method of discovering what's on the worker’s mind and what's on 
More than a hundred students joined industrial re- 
search groups, such as those which met last summer in Los Angeles, Chi- 


the employer's, too. 


cago, Houston, Detroit and Denver. 


Other students (like Mr. Dombrow- 


sky) tried the “unorganized” method of discovery. 


A STUDY IN CONCRETE 

— summers I have worked at 

the Trinity Portland Cement 
Plant. In this experience I have 
come to know the management, the 
workmen and the plant; thus what 
I have lost in variety of industrial 
contacts I have gained in a larger 
knowledge of one plant. 

Cement is made by grinding shell 
and clay together, burning the mass 
and then grinding agair. Thus the 
men work under very disagreeable 
conditions: water, extreme heat, dust 
and oftentimes long hours. At some 
of the jobs the men must work in 
wet, muddy clothing. The heat in 
the kiln building is almost unbear- 
able. (1 suppose the men get accus 
tomed to it. I never did.) 

I think the packing process is by 
far the more desirable job—even 
though the air is heavy with cement 
dust and the hot alakaline substances 
work through your clothing and 
blister your skin. This is piece work 
and during rush seasons the men 
work fifteen, twenty and sometimes 
thirty-six hours without rest. The 
working day is ten hours at the plant 
except for operators, who work twelve 
hours night and day. Repairmen 
must always work irregular and long 
hours, generally twelve to fifteen per 
day. Wages are thirty-five cents and 
forty cents per hour. Packers usually 
average seven dollars in ten hours. 

As I walk into the building where 
the gigantic mills are crushing and 
grinding the cement, I am _  over- 
powered by a feeling of insignificance 


and helplessness. I lose all sense of 
self. I am part of a vast machine 
whose only task is to turn out cement 
for the building trade. The thunder- 
ing mill turns day and night; it is 
turning when I arrive in the morning 
and when I leave at night; if I never 
returned it would continue at the 
same rate, for anyone can learn to 
keep it turning. 

The monotony is deadening. A man 
loses interest in family life. The re- 
sult is that the group whose interest 
he has most at heart becomes mean- 
ingless to him. The hot cement runs 
through his clothing and sears his 
skin; it sears his soul, too. The joys 
that should be his in providing for 
his family are killed by dull drudgery. 

“Concrete for permanence” is the 
company’s motto. Concrete for the 
sky-scrapers, concrete for the beau- 
tiful Gulf Building that is the pride 
of the city! But the richness and 
beauty comes through on the other 
side in stunted lives. 

LEWIS COPELAND. 
Texas Christian University. 


ADVANTAGES OF LABOR UNIONS 


(The writer worked eleven hours at 
a root beer stamd on July 4 and re- 
ceived $2.10; Her next job was in a 
laundry, where five and a half days 
netted $5.30: then for three weeks in 
an overalls factory, bringing $10.40.) 


JOIN the surging mass of em- 
ployed. Long stretches of hot 
cement and gravel soon grow into 
miles and miles; at intervals I stop, 





Denver Industrial Group 


ask for work. Some turn me down 
with a look of regret, others look 
down on me with a domineering atti- 
tude. This process may go on for 
weeks, or only for a few days. Finally 
I get work—and ask no questions as 
to pay or hours. That question is 
answered later by a fellow worker. 
Soon I learn that I must work from 
nine to ten hours a day with wages 
hardly sufficient for existence. If I 
am lucky enough to get into a Union 
shop the hours will be shorter and 
the wages higher. 

When the power is cut off at the 
end of the day my body is numb from 
the monotony of the long day’s work; 
I drag myself down the dingy stairs 
and start homeward with a heavy 
thud. Why should it be so hard? The 
work is simple enough—maybe that 
is the trouble, it’s too simple, and 
after you have done the same thing 
over and over again for eight or ten 
hours you feel that you have the right 
to feel the way you do. 

I have been awakened to what the 
Labor Union means to the worker. 
Union workers are, it seems to me, 
of a higher type; at least there is a 
more friendly atmosphere, the result 
probably of shorter hours and higher 
wages. The overseers are more 
human; they take a more personal 
interest in a rookie. The wages of 
one just beginning are low—from 
four to six dollars a week—but after 
one has “caught on” to the work he 
begins to take a personal pride and 
wants to see how much he can put 
out in a day and keep his work up to 
standard. He is able to hold this at- 
titude because of shorter hours. The 
wage scale ranges as high as $35.00 
a week. This certainly means fast 
work, for the amount paid per bundle 
is quite small. 

The management in an organized 
shop is different. There is not the 
strain which comes from the feeling 
that you are being watched and 
pushed. And if you feel ill, you are 
at liberty to go to a quiet, well 
equipped rest room and lie down for 
a while without any questions being 
asked but medical treatment being 
given if necessary. When one is tired 
and worn he is allowed to stay at 
home, for a week if necessary and 
rest, then he comes back and resumes 
his work anew, feeling as though he 
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can accomplish more after a rest of 
body and mind. 

RuTH WATKINS. 
Sam Houston Teachers’ College. 








TRIPLE XXX ROOT BEER, 5c 


NEVER want to see another mug 

of root beer!—or another root beer 
stand, but I hope I may see many 
more Mary White’s. Mary had been 
juggling root beers for five months 
and she was acknowledged the best 
“car-hop” in Houston. She took a 
liking to me for some reason—at 
which I inwardly rejoiced. She 
taught me the game: how to watch 
three driveways at one time; to fight 
for what you got; which cars to hop; 
that women seldom tipped; how to 
smile at the men; how to tell them to 
“go to hell” in such a way when they 
got fresh that they would still leave 
you a tip; how to refuse dates in a 
way that implied that some other time 
you might give them one . . and 
other things. 

Little by little she told me about 
herself. She was twenty-one, had 
three babies and no husband. If I’ve 
ever seen a tough looking girl in my 
life Mary was that girl. She was sup- 
porting herself and her babies on the 
tips she got at the root beer stand, 
which pays no wages. One morning 
she came to work at eight o’clock 
after having worked until midnight 
the night before. “You look tired, 
Mary.” “Gawd! I ought to be. I 
got drunk last night, and didn’t get 
home till seven this morning.” That 
girl worked like a trooper all day un- 
der a boiling sun “because Tommy 
needs a new little linen suit.” 

DOROTHY ANDERSON. 
Drury College, Mo. 


MopEL A (?) EXPERIENCE 


if be-n reality of the metamorphosis 
from white-flanneled collegian to 
dinner-pail proletarian was apparent 
the very first dusty hours in Ford’s 
employment line. Shady elms, cheer- 
ful victrolas and the inevitable care- 
free group lounging by 
the old Yale fence were 
rudely replaced by an in- 
escapable scorching sun, 





the staccato of auto 
sirens, and _ wrinkled, 
worried faces. The man 
behind me had been 


forced to leave his job 
two months before when 
a flying steel slug had 
torn out one eye. In 
front of me was a coal 
miner from _ Pennsyl- 
vania, and in front of 
him an old Ford worker 
who had been laid off 
for talking back to the 
foreman. One thing in 





Los Angeles Group Leaders 
Margaret Dale (Haskell) and 
Dean E. J. Miller (U.C. L.A.) 


the world was imperative for us all— 
a chance to work. We leaned heavily 
back against the steel fence. No one 
dared leave the line for lunch—and I 
hadn’t had any breakfast. And after 
eight hours of exasperating waiting 
we were told to report again in the 
morning. Unempleyment was no longer 
for me an eco prof’s hypothesis! 


— HE Welshman working across the 
“line” took me home with him 
after my first day’s work. Ten dol- 
lars a week for half a bed and food— 
plus three unimaginative roommates, 
a non-stop radio, and the daily tab- 
loid! I missed five dollars the first 
week. My landlady used a spittoon. 

This was a $25 a week world; un- 
discourageable hot-dog counters; 
smoke-laden pool rooms; Sunday 
morning movies, sweater-clad dancers 
in public halls; green tabloids; instal- 
ment plan agents; endless _ front- 
porch gossip, and people everywhere 
watching you, overhearing you, bump- 
ing into you. 

To dip into this world was fascin- 
ating. But Detroit itself became an 
absorbing laboratory experiment. 
Cities heretofore had been places in 
which to make a purchase, or to 
change trains; but this time a city 
was a living thing to probe, to an- 
alyze, to investigate; a personality 
possessing pretensions, paradoxes, 
idiosyncrasies, whose beauty and 
cruelty, idealism and hypocrisy might 
be traced with forceps and micro- 
scope!! ... A city Council conniving 
at keeping girls at work longer than 
the legal maximum,-but voting a de- 
partment of recreation to play with 
boys and girls; Y. M. C. A. directors 
maintaining sweat-shop conditions in 
their own business. We get to know 
a judge in the recorder’s court who 
says he can see from his bench a 
speakeasy across the street; it is fre- 
quented by court lawyers. Our fore- 
man invites us to,a floating party in 
his home and points out among his 
guests several policemen in plain 
clothes, accompanied with their wives. 
We chat with a local communist or- 
ganizer who the next 
week is jailed for soap- 
boxing. We arrive at an 
open-air sympathy meet- 
ing for the Gastonia 
strike, in time to see the 
meeting broken up by 
mounted troopers and 
motorcycle cops. The 
city AF. of L. president 
talks endlessly of an 
anti-labor policy of the 
police and the constant 
frame-up charges made 
against him; he describes 
the close cooperation be- 
tween the Employer's 
Association and the 
Police Department. The 








A student-industrialist finds local color 


head of the rescue mission tells 
us it is extremely hard to find jobs, 
but the bank director we visit 
insists that this is still the land of 
opportunity, while our friend in the 
Chamber of Commerce admits that a 
large excess labor supply charms the 
Shopkeeper’s Association and helps 
real estate. The city-supervised bur- 
lesques are as ugly as the free sym- 
phony concerts are beautiful. 

The lunch-pail carried to the fac- 
tory in the summer includes much 
more than sandwiches and fruit. It 
can feed the curious student with 
warm personal realities of our indus- 
trial civilization, our municipal life, 
and our patch-quilt society—truths 
that are surely stranger than fiction. 
Democracy, Civil Liberties, Justice, 
Prohibition—each is decapitalized by 
a fundamental education-in-the-raw 
and without copyright, that em- 
phasizes a much needed practice when 
near-sightedness has blurred our text- 
book theory. 


Yale 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE ROAD 
Ce speakers continue to as- 

sert that it is the end of educa- 
tion to prepare one for life. Stu- 
dents, then, must have the facts con- 
cerning the nature of that life in 
which they are to participate. There 
is no more effective medium through 
which to collect these basic facts than 
the hitch-hike tour. The lessons of 
such a trip are effective because they 
are dramatic. Consider, for example, 
the educational value of a ten-day 
trip made during the past summer. 

Our itinerary stretches from New 
York down the lovely Shenandoah 
Valley, through Staunton, Marion, 
Elizabethtown, Asheville, Gastonia, 
and return by way of Richmond and 
Washington. 

Space does not permit a schedule of 
the varied adventures of that trip, 
but none are more important from 
an educational viewpoint than that 
furnished by Elizabethtown (Tenn.). 
Here, as a result of a modest talk at 
the Chamber of Commerce, the sur- 
prised student found himself lodged 
in jail charged with “aiding and 


E. MACLUNG FLEMING. 
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abetting” in the murder of 
the Chief of Police of 
Gastonia. 

We are in a study hall of 
the University of the Road, 
which bears witness that 
hitch-hiking ministers to the 
souls of men as well as to 
their minds. Here is a se- 
cluded mountain stream abcut 
three miles from Elizabeth- 
town. On either side the 
mountains lift themselves to 
impressive heights. We are seated 
in the middle of the stream on a 
rock that cuts the water like the 
bow of a ship; our legs swing in 
the cocl water. After the hectic ex- 
periences of yesterday, this is good 
for the spirit. We go over recent les- 
sons presented by these industrial 
cities, as typified in Elizabethtown. 
Life here seems to have so little in 
common with the world as it was held 
up to us in the universities. Things 
of first importance in the university 
communities in Atlanta, Berkeley, 
Cambridge, do not even appear to be 
mentioned here. There we were taught 
that the world is concerned with the 
joys of literature, with the search for 
and the creation of beauty, with the 
securing of justice, with the ordering 
of a society that would permit the 
free development of personality. 

Literature? In this city of fifteen 
thousand there is not even a library. 
A little shop masquerading as a book 
shop contains a handful of seventy- 
five cent novels. The young pro- 
prietor complains that the people buy 
no books. Beauty? Never was a city 
blessed with greater native endow- 
ment, but like most other American 
cities no apparent effort had been 
made to build a city that was even 
commensurate with its surroundings, 
to say nothing of adding art to na- 
ture’s gifts. And now man has added 
the ugliness of spiritual strife. The 
air is rotten with the invectives of 
both sides, in a great strike. No, 
there is little beauty in Elizabeth- 
town; if one would find beauty, let 
him take his troubled spirit into the 
silences of God’s hills “without the 
camp.” Justice? From fifty to one 
hundred strikers arrested, some of 
them held four days and released, the 
only charge against them being: 
“they looked suspicious”; a mother of 
four children shot dead in Gastonia 
while sitting quietly in a truck; an- 
other woman shot through the hip be- 
cause she was going to a strikers’ 
meeting. Development of personality? 
Are these cities interested in securing 
for men that abundant life which 
Jesus said he came to bring? Five 


thousand men and women are on 
strike, revolting against wage slavery. 
Girls are working fifty-six hours a 
week for $8.96—not enough to satisfy 





J. A. Dombrowsky 








the animal needs of life, not 
to mention the spiritual or 
cultural. And the strikers 
say, “there is not one min- 
ister or leading man of the 
city who is our friend.” 
Many of these business men 
are college men. Some of 
them are likable fellows. It 
is easy to criticise them—but 
what would we do, were we 
in their places? 

We have a gloomy idea that 
the colleges are not giving their stu- 
dents all of the facts, are not prepar- 
ing men to face these tremendous 
problems of a machine age, problems 








which will confront them upon grad- 
uation. Our lessons are depressing, 
We look about us. Gradually the per- 
vasive power of the enveloping beauty 
registers itself upon our spirits. Hope 
arises. The ensemble effect of this 
rare scene drives away the gloom, 
God, the creator of all this beauty, 
lives and moves through it all. Even- 
tually, if men will tune their hearts 
and intellects to his, the efficacy of 
his law of love will prevail and har- 
mony will take the place of chaos, 
Faith returns. Our spirits freshened, 
we wade ashore, replace our clothes, 
and strike down the road. 
JAMES A. DOMBROWSKY. 





New York Summer Service Group 


THIS ANNUAL NEW YORK EVENT IS NO LONGER AN 
EXPERIMENT; IT IS AN INSTITUTION. 


¢¢¢ YOLDURN it, but wouldn’t that 

hold a sight of hay!”—this from 
the Iowa boy on seeing the Wool- 
worth Building. The high praise of 
his settlement director at the end of 
the summer, as well as his wink at 
the time, showed that he wasn’t so 
rural as all that. But there is a high 
spiral involved in seeing the great 
city, in being in it and of it for a 
summer. Perhaps that is why so 
many of the two dozen in the groups 
were from the far and middle west 
and from the south. Here’s something 
of the way it hit them: 

“There should have been more time 
to digest things, but I’m ’way ahead 
of where I was on the leading issues 
of the day.” 

“It marks the beginning of real 
thinking for me, and I am going to 
keep it up.” 

“My last year at the university is 
going to mean three times what it 
would have meant otherwise.” 

“The Jesus principle of love really 
does work, even in. New York City. 
It works, for I tried it. But there do 
not seem to be many social workers 
who know anything about it.” 

“I’m not discounting the big men 
we heard talk. They helped me see 
the whole human family with its 
myriad problems in a new light. Race, 
industry, social and family problems 
—we hit them all hard. But it was 
the quieter gatherings at the Bear’s 
Den which meant the most to me. I’m 
a little different because of being 
there.” 


O the reports ran. Those short 
hJweeks in July and August were 
packed full of truly educational con- 
tacts with life. Often it was confus- 
ing as well as_ thought-provoking. 
One day we had Norman Thomas 
from one till three, giving us his 
social gospel. And then until five, Sam 





Shoemaker of Calvary Church told 
how the personal evangelistic prin- 
ciples of Frank Buchman worked 
when applied to a New York Church. 
It was an accident that they came the 
same day, but not unfortunate. Both 
were so capable, so sincere, so effec- 
tive and so devoted to humanity—yet 
so fundamentally contradictory. We 
went away a bit dazed but with a lot 
of food for thought. Opposing speak- 
ers on war and prohibition were less 
puzzling, as were the labor experts 
and social workers. 

Behind the trips was that trip 
genius, Clarence Howell, and they 
were a major part of the summer’s 
program. We visited almost every 
nation of the earth it seemed, and 
yet never left Manhattan Island. We 
invaded the lairs of the radicals and 
heard their biggest guns—socialist, 
communist, I. W. W. and anarchist. 
We saw art, we heard music, and we 
let the waves of the Atlantic break 
over us. And we mustn’t forget the 
final week-end at Gilbert Beaver’s rare 
old rambling Westchester County 
home, with its priceless books, and its 
quiet, and its natural conferences. 

But it was the work in the settle- 
ments that was the backbone of the 
group’s experience. Boys who know 
no honesty; girls who have only the 
movie culture. Children without 
mothers, without milk, without sun- 
shine, without hope. So many “with- 
outs”! And the efforts to help so 
inadequate, so futilly treating only 


symptoms. What are the root causes? 
How remove them? What is our 
part? 


Really, it doesn’t pay to go into 
the Summer Service Group! That is, 
if one’s ideal is comfortable ignorance 
and narrow self-seeking! It’s too dis- 
turbing. 

FRANK OLMSTEAD. 
New York Univ. 
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Students of the World 


FEDERATION DINNER 

N interesting annual event is the 
‘\ Federation Dinner held in Geneva 
during the period when the League 
of Nations Assembly is in session. 
Visitors to the League of Nations As- 
sembly are thus enabled to have an 
unusual evening with outstanding 
student leaders of the different coun- 
tries. 

The speakers of this year’s dinner, 
held on September 6 at the Interna- 
tional Club, were Mr. J. van Walre 
de Bordes of the Economic and Fi- 
nance Section of the League of Na- 
tions; Mr. Hanns Lilje of the German 
Student Christian Movement; Pastor 
Pierre Maury of the French Student 
Movement, and “Andy” Roy, a former 
C. C. A. chairman in the United 
States and now a secretary of the 
British Student Movement. 

The central theme of the talks was 
“The Spiritual Element in Interna- 
tional Life.” The unrestrained and 
cheerful atmosphere helped make it a 
successful Federation event. 


INDIANS IN EUROPE 


ata Ranganadhan, who for sev- 
eral years has been warden of the 
hostel for Indian students, Gower 
Street, London, has been induced to 
accept appointment as secretary for 
Indian students in Europe. He is 
now making a survey of the Indian 
student groups in the various Euro- 
pean centers. 

Most of the Indian students in 
Europe are in London, which is 
natural because of the relation of 
Great Britain and India, and because 
a British degree is more readily ac- 
cepted in India than a continental 
one. This arrangement with Mr. 
Ranganadhan is a joint one between 
the W. S. C. F. and the I. S. S. and 
resulted from the Indian-European 
conference held under I. S. S. auspices 
in Dresden last spring. His immediate 
plans include visits to all the Indian 
student centers in Europe to discuss 
with students the projects of the 
Dresden Conference and the question- 
naire on Indian student life which the 
conference drew up; he will also call 
together a purely Indian student con- 
ference to discuss the life of Indian 
students abroad and their relation to 
the general Indian student body. 

Whatever is done in Europe, the In- 
dian group desires ardently to make 
the experiences gained available to the 
students in India itself, not always in 
their original form but adapted to 
India. To give an example, the rap- 
Prochement of student and industrial 
worker, which plays so great a role 








Volley-Ball at Swanwick 
A favorite diversion of the British-Scotch 
student conference which meets in Derbyshire, 
England 


in the German Students’ Co-operative 
Association, would probably be worked 
out in India in some form of social 
service in the villages. 


SNOW IN JUNE 


(This account from Australia, might 
be, word for word, the story of one 
of our own Student Movement Re- 
treats—except for snow in June!) 


rMHE Executive of the Australian 

Student Christian Movement held 
its annual week-end conference at 
Mount Dandenong—a beautiful moun- 
tain resort about twenty miles from 
Melbourne—during the month of 
June. We spent most of our time in 
informal discussion, sitting round a 
big log fire—it was the coldest week- 
end of the season, and on the Sunday 
we had a glorious fall of snow. 

Our discussion began with the 
question of what “God” means to us, 
individually. We came together with 
the simple understanding that every- 
one was to be prepared to make his 
or her own contribution, on the basis 
of a generally-expressed agreement. 
We talked of our intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the fact of God, in childhood 
and later; of the welling up in us of 
definite consciousness of God; of the 
effect of religious and of non-religious 
upbringing and of our training as uni- 
versity people; of the necessity of 
“God”—as we find Him in and by 
Christ Jesus—to our reason; of the 
mystery of “Creation,” and the oneness 
of “Father” with Creative Spirit. 
We discussed at great length the 
true meaning of our own life, as dis- 
closed by Jesus; and the meaning of 
faith, in terms of His relation to God; 
and “Prayer” as a continuous activity 
of the completely consecrated life. We 
were agreed on the practical require- 
ment, “to live it out” and to be living 
epistles—to see our whole life and all 
its details in specific relation to God. 


AN AFRICAN TUSKEGEE 


T HANKS to the generosity of Miss 
Olivia Phelps Stokes, who has left 
sixty-five thousand dollars for the 
purpose, an African “Tuskegee” will 
soon be established in the Republic 
of Liberia. The government of the 
Republic has asked the Vice-Principal 
of the Institute of Tuskegee, Dr. R. 
Taylor, to make investigations on the 
spot with a view to the foundation 
of the new college, which will be 
called the Booker Washington Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Institute. In 
the American “Tuskegee” the day is 
divided between study and practical 
work, and the same principle will be 
applied in Africa. The missionary 
societies and the Liberian Government 
have promised a yearly grant. 


HARDENBROEK 


HE Dutch Student Christian 

Movement centers about Harden- 
broek Castle in a way that is rather 
unique. The castle, standing in the 
country some miles from Utrecht, is 
leased by the Movement as a place 
for retreats and conferences. Holland 
is so compact that students can come 
to Hardenbroek from almost any city 
or town by bicycle or bus in a short 
time, so that the place is constantly 
in use, throughout the year. 

There are week-end conferences for 
each of the universities and technical 
schools in town. There are also con- 
ferences for medical students, theo- 
logical students, agricultural students, 
etc. Such a wide variety of confer- 
ences is provided that every student 
can find at least one to his liking. 
About sixty are held at Hardenbroek 
each year, sometimes two being in ses- 
sion at once. In addition there is a 
summer conference held in another 
place. It is not surprising to ‘find 
that the Dutch Movement enrolls a 
large percentage of the students of 
Holland, and that it is a strong and 
active organization. 

Hardenbroek was a baronial castle, 
but the towers and battlements were 
removed and a brick building was 
erected on the ancient foundation in 
1762. It is so little like a medieval 
castle in appearance, except for the 
moat which surrounds it, that a visit- 
ing American naively asked, “What is 
the idea in placing a house in the 
middle of a duck pond?” Once the 
visitor has crossed the bridge and en- 
tered the castle, he sees many remind- 
ers of the ancient glories of the place 
in the pictures of many generations 
of barons, and the display of their 
coats of arms. 
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The Intercollegian 





The Dutch have the delightful habit 
of eating six times a day—so that 
the vi who is fortunate enough 
to enjoy the hospitality of Harden- 


itor 


broek is sure to be well taken care 
of! The grounds about the castle con- 
tain many splendid trees ideally 


situated to shelter discussion groups. 
Stalwart old farmers in wooden 
hoes stalk by from time to time and 
family groups of little pigs have the 
habit of appearing at the nick of time 
to relieve the tension of a theological 
debate. 

Continuity has been given to the 
Movement by Dr. Hermann Rutgers, 
the General Secretary, who is always 
planning something new and thus 
keeps the organization from going 
stale. At present he is raising money 
for a new student building to be more 
commodious and convenient than 
Hardenbroek Castle. Dr. Rutgers 
thinks it would be advantageous if 
there were a Hardenbroek for every 
tate, where conferences could be held 
every week-end during the 
month 


winter 


The Dutch Movement began as the 
result of a visit of four Dutch stu 
dents to a conference in Liverpool in 
1896. They there got the idea of what 
a Student Christian Movement was, 
and forthwith undertook to organize 
for their own country. This 
Movement is most cordial to members 
of other movements and is partic 
ularly anxious to have foreign visitors 
at the summer conference. Person 
who speak only English need not 
hesitate to attend, as English is quite 
generally spoken in Holland. 


A Progressive Program for 
Municipalities 


Os the last 14 years, the League 

for Industrial Democracy has 
dedicated one week-end during each 
‘summer to a consideration of some 
vital phase of labor and social prob- 
lems. Several hundred college stu- 
dents, professional men and women 
and active members of the labor move- 
ment came together at Camp Tami 
ment, in the Blue Mountians of Penn- 
sylvania to combine swimming, walk- 
ing, tennis playing and sociability with 
keen intellectual discussion on prob- 
lems of the day. The 1929 conference 
theme was “A Progressive Program 
for Municipalities.” Leaders included 
Norman Thomas and Harry W. Laid- 
ler, Executive Directors of the League; 
Clarence O. Senior, youthful national 


secretary of the Socialist Party; 
James H. Maurer, Socialist council- 
man of the City of Reading, Pa.; 


George Cadbury and H. M. Watkins, 
fraternal 


British delegates; Stuart 





Chase, technological critic and writer; 
and a score of experts on municipal 
problems. 

Although separate student sessions 
for the consideration of liberalism in 
American colleges were held, in the 
general sessions the students were 
asked to forget for the moment that 
they lived in the college world, and 
to consider themselves citizens grap- 
pling for the greatest amount of hu- 
man well-being. Specifically, they 
considered how best to provide beauti- 
ful and adequate, yet low-priced hous- 
ing for all workers; how best to oper- 
ate public utilities in the interests of 
the public rather than for the profit 
of a few owners; how to democratize 
public education and how to achieve 


= — 
— 


responsible and_ efficient 
governments. 

A special session on labor conditions 
in the South was led by the writer, a 
Field Secretary of the L. I. D. 

Stuart Chase, in a brilliant paper 
on the challenge of war to civiliza- 
tion said, “The chances are always 
bright that some fine morning a 
swarm of bombing planes will appear 
above the skyscraper tops, laugh 
heartily at the feeble efforts of our 
anti-aircraft guns, and by a few 
judicious tons of explosives, poison 
gases, and, shall we say, yellow fever 
cultures, dropped at strategic points, 
put an end to our hopes or to our 
miseries, as the case may be. 

—PAUL PORTER. 


municipal 


Among the Theologs 


W! are happy to announce that 
the Theological Sub-committee of 
the National Council has appointed 
Gayle Seaman as secretary for theo- 
logical seminaries. It has been in- 
evitable that The Student Movement, 
manifesting itself so strongly in the 
colleges, must also make itself vitally 
felt in the theological seminaries. 
There has been no one to act as a 
focal center and unifying agent in the 
work among the seminaries. This 
task, not only of unifying the work 
but also of deepening the fellowship 
between the seminaries, has now been 
undertaken by Mr. Seaman. 

In a letter sent by Mr. Seaman to 
various persons interested in the work 
of the theological seminaries appears 
the following paragraph: 


In serving as 
Movement 


secretary of our Student 
for the Theological Semimaries dur- 
ing this college year, I am more than 
anxious to help in any and every way pos- 
sible and will therefore very much appreciate 
any suggestions you have to make. Especi- 
ally would we like to know of the types of 
service you think should be emphasized in the 
interseminary work of this year. What are 
most needed among the fotlowing and other 
points that will occur to you: (1) Enrich- 
ment of the personal religious life. (2) Mis- 
sionary zeal and commitment. (3) Prac- 
tical Christian service in the community 
where the seminary is located. (4) Re- 
cruiting for the Christian ministry. (5) In- 
terchurch World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion. (6) Sense of duty, opportunity and re- 


sponsibility with the whole National Student 
Movement. 
If you have any answers to the 


above questions, or any questions you 
would like to ask Mr. Seaman, or any 
helpful suggestions, address him at 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Theological students who have been 
so fortunate as to have come in touch 
with him, will welcome as the new 
president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Albert W. Palmer, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Oak Park, Illinois. They 
will also be glad to learn that Pro- 


fessor Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union 
Theological Seminary, has accepted 


the appointment as chairman of the 
Commission on the Churches and 
Social Service of The Federal Council 
of Churches. 


We send hearty congratulations to 
the Western Theological Seminary on 
its re-opening this fall in Evanston, 
Illinois. The seminary has been closed 
for some time but we are glad to learn 
that on October second it opened with 
fifteen students and four professors, 
holding its meetings in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The seminary is 
fortunate in having Dr. Frederick C. 
Grant as its dean. Dr. Grant is 
singularly conversant with modern 
methods of theological education and 
we wish him the best of success in 
his new venture. 

We are also happy to learn that on 
November eighth Dr. Albert W. 
Beaven will be inaugurated as the 
president of the new Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. 





The various seminary bulletins 
seem to reflect a marked increase in 
the interest that thoughtful people 
are taking in worship per se. There 
is a great deal of talk these days 
about the general state of Protestant- 
ism and lack of church attendance 
and in consequence, people seem to be 
realizing that the strength of the 
Church depends not on social service 
and other very good activities, but 
rather upon the intrinsic worth of 
worship itself. 


If any readers of this column have 
any thoughts that may prove helpful 
on the meaning and value of worship, 
we invite their contributions. 


:; GARDINER M. Day. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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Secretarial Changes 





H. E. Robinson 


1 mF 


Charles T. Douds 


— substantial progress made in 
the reorganization of the Student 
Division a year ago is reflected in the 
small number of changes this year in 
the traveling student staff. 


GAYLE SEAMAN, for twenty years 
Field Secretary on the Pacific 
coast and who last year was on leave 
of absence for graduate study at Yale, 
returns to full-time service with the 
Student Division staff this year, giv- 
ing most of his time to work in 
Theological Seminaries. 

E. B. (TED) SHULTZ one-time sec- 
retary of the University of Kansas 
Y. M. C. A., will give part time at 
national headquarters to work with 
the new National Committee on Pro- 
gram and Research. Mr. Shultz was 
recently made a Fellow of the Na- 
tional Council of Religion and Higher 
Education and will be carrying for- 
ward a program of graduate study at 
Union Theological Seminary and 
Teachers’ College. 

The work in the Middle Atlantic 
Field will be greatly strengthened by 
the addition to the traveling staff of 
FORREST BROWN, who for some years 
has been State Student Secretary of 
Virginia, and CHARLES T. Doubs, 
formerly Secretary at the University 
of Rochester, and who during the past 
year has been a graduate student at 
Union Seminary and Teachers’ Col- 
lege. GEORGE SMITH and FRANCIS 
HENSON, who have been rendering 
such splendid service at national 
headquarters and colleges of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Field, leave the traveling 
staff for graduate study at Yale 
Divinity School. 

CLYDE D. Norton, formerly Secre- 
tary at Northwestern and who during 
the past two years has been at the 
Chicago headquarters office, leaves 
this work in order to realize an ambi- 
tion long held for the continuation of 
graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

LisLe T. WARE comes from a teach- 
ing and administrative position to 


succeed HuGoO THOMPSON as State 
Student Secretary of Illinois—Thomp- 
son taking graduate study at Yale 
and serving as pastor of the Wood- 
mont Union Church while in New 
Haven. 

KENNETH KLINE leaves the travel- 
ing work in Michigan for graduate 
study at Union and Teachers’ (New 
York), to be succeeded by RUSSELL 
Cooper who has just taken his M. A. 
in International Law at Teachers’. 


H. E. RoBinson, for some years 
General Secretary of Tublane Univer- 
sity, succeeds Forrest Brown as State 
Student Secretary of Virginia. Rob- 
inson’s position at Tulane has just 
been taken by FLoyD STEINMETZ who 
during the past year has been asso- 
ciate Secretary at the University of 
Ohio. 


A number of other significant 
changes have taken place in local uni- 
versity secretaryships this year. May- 
NARD CASSADY, formerly Secret tary at 
William and Mary, and during the 
past two years studying in New York 
as a Fellow of the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education, 
joins the staff of Cornell University 
Christian Association. MUNSEY 
GLEATON, who since his graduation 
from Yale Divinity in 1925 has been 
Intercollegiate Secretary of Philadel- 
phia, begins his work this fall as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y. M. C, A. 
at Washington and Lee. M. TEAGUE 
Hipps, another Fellow of the National 
Council of Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, becomes Secretary of the Chris- 
tian Association at William and Mary 
on November ist. Mr. Hipps comes 
to this position from a pastorate at 
East Gastonia, N. C. GEORGE Cor- 
WIN of Syracuse University, formerly 
Chairman of the Middle Atlantic 
Field Council, has accepted the call 
of the University of Rochester Y. M. 
C. A. to be its General Secretary. 
Since graduating from Syracuse Cor- 
win has been doing an interesting 
and significant piece of work with 
boys in Jamaica, N. Y. 

Because of the active leadership of 





Forrest Brown 


Russell Cooper 








Elizabeth Smith Olive Ling 


President Davis and the cooperation 
of a number of the major denomina- 
tions, Alfred University begins this 
year a position that combines the 
functions of a Christian Association 
Secretary and an inter-church pastor. 
JAMES C. McLEOD, a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury and Yale Divinity School ’29, 
has taken this position. 


JACK CATTRON, who for a number 
of years has been on the staff of the 
University of Illinois, leaves this work 
to take the traveling student work in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and his 
place on the Illinois staff is be- 
ing taken by DWIGHT F. BAKKE, a 
University of Illinois graduate, who 
has been in educational work in the 
Near East during the past three 
years. CLAUDE C. Snorts, after 
most successful work at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and at 
Colgate, begins work this fall as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Northwestern University. The 
work of the two Christian Associa- 
tions at Northwestern is being de- 
veloped in close cooperation with 
James M. Yard, the director of relig- 
ious activities for the University. 
Shotts is a University of Alabama 
and Yale Divinity School graduate. 
CHARLES GREGORY, who was trained 
as an undergraduate Christian Asso- 
ciation leader by Paul Derring at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and who 
secured his M. A. from the Y. M. C. 
A. Graduate School in Nashville, 
succeeds Claude Shotts at Colgate. 


Among the younger men who have 
taken positions as associate secre- 
taries in larger university staffs are 
B. B. JACKSON who graduated this 
year from Southwestern University, 
Texas, and who joins Harry Seamans 
in the work of Penn State Y. M.C. A.; 
CHESTER S. RAMSEY, a graduate of 
Lynchburg College who this year 
completed his studies at Union Sem- 
inary and Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
for his M. A. degree, joins Cecil 
Fielder in the work of the University 
of Maine Christian Association; and 

(Turn to Page 65) 
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IT’S TRUE— 
Or It Isn’t, That— 


STUDENTS are a very intellectual group. 

BEING “different” is worse than being “dumb.” 

NOTHING sO HELPS a Freshman to a good start as a 
coon-skin coat; but a Model A Ford is a good second and 
a fast line a not-to-be-despised third. 

MEMBERSHIP in Phi Phi Phi is one of the biggest assets 
a man can have when he gets out into the business or pro- 
fessional world. 

ALMOST every college student loses his religious faith 
in Sophomore year. 

THE Best THING a Freshman can do is to keep his eyes 
open and see how things are done. 

No First CLAsSs scientist today believes in God. 

NUMBER OF DATES is a sure sign how much the fellows 
think of a girl. 

THE First ESSENTIAL for success on the campus is a 
host of friends. 

NOTHING brings quite so much satisfaction in college as 
a string of titles after one’s name in the Year Book. 

IT 1s QUITE RIGHT that Jews, Negroes, and Orientals 
should not be admitted to campus fraternities; they much 
prefer to form their own social groups. 

FOREIGNERS are always peculiar. 

THE More LETTERS on the chest and the more charms 
on the chain the smaller the chance for an education—but 
the quicker the success in the bond business. 


To be continued next month. 














The Student World 


The Student World is a thoroughly 
international quarterly magazine 
read by students and student lead- 
ers in thirty-five countries. It 
seeks to interpret the currents of 
thought at the universities of all 
lands and tries to bring the Chris- 
tian message to bear on the issues 
agitating student opinion. Each 
number contains a symposium of 
articles on a question of world- 
wide interest and a survey of 
trends of thought among students. 





October Number 

“The Inclusive and Exclusive Aspects of Chris- 

tian Truth” 

January Number 

“The Challenge of Psychology to Christianity” 
April Number 

“The Responsibility of Intellectual Leaders” 
July Number 

“The Meaning of Christian Theism” 
Ro ea ae ba Ulpals Sa ekeé & eke ews $1.00 
I o's. sinus oa od Wa@asenietele $1.75 

INTERCOLLEGIAN and STUDENT WorLp 


Order through the INTERCOLLEGIAN or direct 
from 13 rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 






































Hartford Offers 
Rounded Program 
of Education 


Three distinct schools of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation offer interdenominational religious train- 
ing. Students are attracted from many countries. 
The 30-acre campus with distinguished buildings 
gives a background for nearly 250 courses by pro- 
fessors, instructors and lecturers numbering over 
40. They represent many denominations. All 
classes are open to men and women. 


Students majoring in one school have open to them 
other classes on the campus. The Case Memorial 
Library of 125,000 volumes is one of the most com- 
plete collections in the country. 


Theological Seminary 


The world atmosphere of the seminary broadens 
every student. Emphasis on the gospel and its so- 
cial implications. Completion of the full course 
leads to degree of B. D. Degrees of S. T. M. and 
Ph.D. for advanced work. ROCKWELL HARMON 
Potter, D.D., Dean. 


School of Religious Education 


This long-established school trains pastors and lay 
workers for salaried places in the educational 
work of the church. Graduates are directors of 
religious education, field workers, secretaries of 
State Sunday School Associations, pastors’ assist- 
ants, etc. Degree of Bachelor of Religious Educa- 
tion on completing the full course. Advanced de- 
grees are M. A., M. R. E. and Ph.D. Kar R. 
STOLZ, Ph.D., D.D., Dean. 


The Kennedy School of Missions 


This graduate school is open to men and women 
holding bachelor degrees. It prepares for Chris- 
tian work on any foreign field. A dozen languages 
available in phonetics laboratory. Special instruc- 
tion in field of prospective labor of student. De- 
grees of M. A. and Ph.D. for advanced work. E. 
W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Dean. 


Ask for booklet of school which interests you 


Hartford 
Seminary Foundation 


W. Douglas Mackenzie, President 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A. O. FRENCH of the Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School, Nashville, Tenn., 
becomes associated with Robert 
Bishop in the work of the University 
of Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. 





Y. W. C. A. 


Elizabeth Smith, graduate of Mis- 
sissipi State College for Women and 
former alumnae secretary and mem- 
ber of the faculty, becomes a field 
secretary in the Southern Division. 

Fern Babcock (Pittsburgh State 
Teachers’ College, Kansas) after a 
year of graduate study becomes field 
secretary in the Southwest Division. 
In 1924 she was delegate to the High 
Leigh (England) meeting of the 
W. S. C. F. 


Celestine Smith (Talladega College, 
Alabama) formerly a City Association 
secretary at Little Rock, now field 
secretary in the Southwest Division. 


Maud Gwinn returns to the national 
staff after a year of graduate study 
at Teachers’ College and Union Sem- 
inary, New York; she is now at work 
in the Rocky Mountain region as sub- 
stitute for Frances Perry who is on 
leave for study. 


Hilda Howard Lawrence (until last 
June, Hilda Howard) has left the 
Southwest to take up a new piece of 
work as one of the secretaries of the 
International Student Committee in 
the Middlewest. 


Esther West (Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity) formerly a missionary under 
the Methodist Board in India and now 
secretary of the International Student 
Committee in the Middlewest with 
special responsibility for Christian 
World Education. 


Jane Saddler succeeds Juliette 
Derricotte on the headquarters staff. 


Olive Ling returns to the staff of 
the International Student Committee 
after a year of study in Toulouse, 
France. 

Katharine Duffield, after five years 
as dean of girls in an eastern high 
school, returns to staff as Metropolitan 
Student Secretary for New York City. 


In the local Associations: Marion 
Barbour becomes general secretary at 
Mt. Holyoke; Mary Custis Foster at 
Stanford; Grace Hoover, Iowa State 
College; Sarah Beach, University of 
Minnesota; Aase George, University 
of Colorado; Louise Gibson, Junior 
College at Pasadena. Mary Reynolds 
becomes Metropolitan Student Secre- 
tary, Boston; Kathryn Reinhart goes 
to University of Minnesota and 


Grace Troy to the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. 














The Penscope | 





AN ALLEGORY 
With apologies to Olive Schreiner 


NATOVEMBER .. . Autumn’s best 
1 colors . . . Autumn’s mildest air 

. Autumn’s stillness .. . After 
wandering alone all the afternoon 
away from the campus—anywhere, to 
be free of the bewilderment brought 
on by the opening weeks of college 
life—FRESHMAN is seated under an 
ancient pine tree far up the side of 
a hill overlooking a vast stretch of 


beautiful landscape Eyes half 
closed ... he grows drowsy .. . slips 
back and down to earth .. . dozes 
ee he ee dreams. 

I 


Scene: A wasteland, barren, seem- 
ingly endless. FRESHMAN is lying 
flat; he is unable, strangely, more 
than to lift his head from the ground. 
He looks off toward the horizon from 
whence come faint murmurs; these 
grow into a rumble as a speck ap- 
pears ... it grows larger as it moves 
directly toward him. It is a crowd of 
students. They are celebrating a vic- 
tory. On their shoulders they bear 
one of their number in football uni- 


form—a _ giant, tired, torn, dirty, 
happy. 
Crowd: Yea, Burdock! .... Hero! 


Quickly they pass close to FRESH- 
MAN, who sees the face of the war- 


ine ed It és Freshman’s own 
face!!! 
Freshman: Why! ... What?... 


Wait, take me along! 

(He tries but fails to rise; sinks 
back, panting, dismayed, as the crowd 
and the hilarity fade away). 

II 

An hour passes—or perhaps, a year. 
FRESHMAN still struggles to rise... 
Suddenly he perceives a_ solitary 
figure approaching. It is a boy, a 
student, walking slowly, pondering a 
great book. He is frail, narrow; his 
shoulders are stooped. He wears 
heavy-rimmed glasses. His face is 
pale, sickly. His face... is familiar 
fe Again! ....- it 
om Oe 6:-u i - own 
POG ack c ER 

Freshman: Oh! .. (Stares at the 
face as it passes so near to him) .. 
You! .. Who... are you? 

Face: (Turns toward FRESHMAN, 
stares back blankly; returns to the 
book . . . moves on.) 

Ill 

Again: still later. This time music 
breaks the wasteland stillness, distant 
dance music. Laughing voices of 
girls, and the shuffling of many feet 
lightly upon a floor—these are the 






sounds that reach FRESHMAN’S ear 
where he lies. But he sees nothing. 
Then out of nowhere a boy and a girl 
come walking toward him. Where 
their feet touch the ground grass ap- 
pears, making a green path behind 
them. 

Girl: But don’t these dances in- 
terfere with your studies? 

Boy: What are studies, when you 
are here? 

(They come ever so close to where 
FRESHMAN lies). 


Girl: I like your new fraternity 
pin. 
Boy: It means everything to me. 


And again, FRESHMAN sees in the 
boy himself! ! 


IV 


This time, for a moment, the scene 
is the college press room where a 
dozen students are frantically at work 
at tables and at typewriters. In the 
foreground FRESHMAN himself labors. 
He wears a strange looking college 
hat, its monogram indicating that its 
owner is a member of the Senior Hon- 
orary Society, the highest honor that 
can come to a student from his fel- 
lows for his service to the college 


a oe ak Then, through the door comes 
a Senior, bareheaded, looking—for 
something. He sees FRESHMAN 
mat al tet is relieved .... . perturbed. 


FRESHMAN takes Senior’s 
puts it upon his own head. 


hat and 


Senior: How do you get that way, 
Freshman? 
V 
Again, the wasteland. FRESHMAN 


has somehow raised himself into a 
sitting position but can get no further 
. . Footsteps . . . Then, from four dif- 
ferent corners on the far-away hori- 
zon appear four figures. They move 
convergingly toward FRESHMAN. 
Soon they become clear. They are the 
same familiar ones:—the Athlete, 
the Grind, the Fraternity Man, and 
the Honor Man... . Just before they 
reach FRESHMAN they merge into a 
single figure. And then the figure 
stops; smilingly he stands over 
FRESHMAN; he stretches out a hand. 
Freshman: (dazed, yet glad) Who 
are you? 
Figure: 
Yourself .. 


You know I am 
. Your better self ... 


realized. 

FRESHMAN takes the hand..... 
rises easily...... ee wakes 
up. 
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An amazing story of the discovery of 
the key to all achievement. Young 
Merrick found it in an old coded diary. 
He deciphered it—scoffed at it—tried 
it—and the golden door of attainment 
swung open..... You will find your- 
self trying it too! . . . . $2.50 


Willett, Clark & Colby 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 














. 4 novel 
by 


Lloyd C. 
Douglas 





Spirit of 
adventure 
—zlow of a 
fine love quest 


Within the first 
third of the book 
you come to this 


“I wonder what was on that 
page.”’ 


He laughed. “‘That was what 
Hudson wanted to know. Now 
it’s your question—and mine.’’ 
He gripped her arm in strong 
fingers. ‘‘And—no matter how 
stiffly we revolt against this 
thing, we’re sure to be sneaking 
back to it.”’ 


She nodded without looking 
up. “It’s likely to make us as 
nutty as he was! ’’ 


Bobby strolled to the window 
. « « “I can’t afford to dabble 
in such stuff! You can go into 
it if you want to! I’m out!” 


Nancy’s voice was husky. 


“You'll not be able to get 
away from it! You’re too far in! 
It’s got you! . . . A form of 
insanity, maybe; but you may as 
well come along—first as last!’’ 


AT BOOKSTORES 
or from the PUBLISHERS 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for Novem- 
ber I recommend: 

JesUS OR CHRISTIANITY. By Kirby 
Page. (Doubleday Doran and the 
Religious Book of the Month Club. 
$2.50.) 

THE PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST IN 
MopERN CHRISTIANITY. By John Bail- 
lie. Keen. (Scribners. $2.) 

MEN, WOMEN AND Gop. By A. 
Herbert Gray. Students are reading 


it and are being helped by it. (Asso- 
ciation Press. 60 cents.) 
* Aa * 


A humorous incident in connection 
with our rousing welcome to Ramsay 
MacDonald was that on the reception 
committee sailing down the bay to 
meet the incoming Prime Minister 
were (among others) Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mr. Norman Thomas— 
the former present no doubt because 
of his influential] relation to European 
debts and the latter in recognition of 
the Socialist party which now oc- 
cupies Number 10 Downing Street. 

~ ~ * 

Many of Norman Thomas’s friends 
will be sorry they don’t live in one 
of the boroughs, in which case they 
might cast their vote for Thomas for 
mayor of New York City. A recent 
“Conning Tower” in the usually thor- 
oughly Democratic New York World 
contained this: 

This column, colons, dots, and commas, 
Declares: For Mayor, Norman 
Thomas. 
*~ ~*~ ~ 

These friends of mine in the Stu- 
dent Movement have a way of fasten- 
ing themselves in my affections only 
to dash off to some distant corner (as 
distances now go) of the world. Yes- 
terday I saw Jack McConnell (Dick- 
inson) and Bob Andrews (W. & J.) 
holding forth in a M. A. F. C. session 
and today there they are at the Amer- 
ican University in Cairo. An hour 
ago—it seems—Anna Sayler (Earl- 
ham) presided serenely over the C. 
C. A. at Hightstown—now she is a 
student at Selly Oaks in England. 
But it is a privilege to share these 
friends, since as you know, it is one 
of my firm convictions that a more 
friendly world will be built with just 
such human ties as these. 

* * * 

One of the best business deals of 
which I have heard is this one: A 
Student delegate at Hollister, hearing 
Arthur Rugh’s talk about China, gave 
$10 to help Chinese students get to 
summer conferences in China. Later, 
asking for an accounting, he was told 
that his $10 had been converted into 
$22.50 in Chinese money, had brought 
four new presidents to a summer con- 





ference and that $3 still remains of 
the original fund. 


* * * 


Word has reached the WAYFARER 
that the Studdert-Kennedy Memorial 
Fund for which $25,000 was sought 
in England and $10,000 in the United 
States has been over-subscribed by 
nearly $12,000. While gratifying in 
the extreme this is not surprising 
when one stops to think of the affec- 
tion in which this godly man was 
held on both sides of the Atlantic. 


* * * 


A few days ago the WAYFARER 
visited an old homestead used in ante- 
bellum days — slave quarters, whip- 
ping post and all. Since that day 
what a record colored America has 
made! In the ten years following 
1916 there was an increase in enroll- 
ment in Negro colleges of 550%, with 
13,860 college grade students being 


enrolled. 
co > * 


Mooney and Billings are still in 


prison. 
~ * ~ 


Sometimes in the midst of our fav- 
orite pastime of listing problems, I 
am reminded of this by G. K. Chester- 
ton, “We have found all the problems 
there are. It is now time that we 
started to find the answers.” 


* * * 


No less than twenty-five thousand 
miles of the student world will be 
glad to know of the plan to publish 
A. Herbert Gray’s addresses to the 
three national councils at Hightstown. 
The publication date is to be an- 
nounced. 














A Composite Photograph 
—of 300,000 of the Wayfarer’s friends 


Other publications slated for the 
printing process are two which no 
cabinet member or Association secre- 
tary can afford to do without. They 
are: the report of the “Commission on 
the Place and Function of Christian 
Associations in the Present University 
Situation” and “How to Raise a Local 
Association Budget.” Both were pre- 
sented recently at the Hightstown 
Council meetings, the fruit of Com- 
mission labor. (Write the Student 
Division.) 

* * * 

THE WAYFARER trusts that all his 
student and faculty friends are mak- 
ing special note of the series of 
articles by Niebuhr, VanDusen, Fos- 
dick, etc. beginning in this issue. This 
is an opportunity both personally and 
in groups to enjoy the nearest 
equivalent to an actual discussion 
with these men of the religious prob- 
lem confronting us today. 

* * * 


Word has reached me that a human 
sophomore class at Columbia has 
abolished hazing. No more peanut- 
pushing contests across South Field— 
no more rowing an imaginary shell 
across Broadway—etc., etc. I had been 
under the impression that this whole 
phenomenon, so rife in the gay nine- 
ties, was about ready for the his- 
torian; so I confess to being not a 
little shocked at learning that Colum- 
bia has just now caught up with 


progress. 
* * * 


One professor is so convinced of 
the high values to both parties in per- 
sonal, friendly contacts between stu- 
dent and professor that he and his 
wife called a conference in his home 
with carpenter, plasterer, etc. The 
net result is: a partition or two re- 
moved; a spacious comfortable homey 
room where small groups may in- 
dulge in friendly talk on tantalizing 
topics. 

a - ak *« 

I note that in the conference of the 
Russian Student Christian Movement 
each morning’s program began with a 
liturgical service of an hour and a 
half followed by an address and then 


by discussion. 
* * * 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 

Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 


—THE WAYFARER. 








Scholarly Work 


The atmosphere at OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY is an in- 
tangible which, however, bulks large in its influence. The presence of 
students from sixteen denominations and several countries in the School 
of Theology, and the cultural attractions of the Conservatory of Music 
and the Oberlin College of Arts and Sciences help to make the surroundings 
conduce to scholarly work. 





There is opportunity in the broad, well-planned curriculum to specialize 
in religious education. Women may prepare to be church assistants. 


The presence of missionaries in residence on the campus and the high place 
Oberlin holds in furthering inter-racial relations add other valuable factors 
to the life of a student doing graduate work in religion. 


Ask for catalog and requirements for degrees of A. M., B. D., S. T. M. 


THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Dean 


Oberlin 
Oberlin, Ohio 











Auburn Theological Seminary 


(Founded 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(Founded 1921) 
Two Schools, Closely Related 


The Theological Seminary 
for college graduates looking for- 
ward to a life work in the Chris- 
tian ministry. 


The School of Religious Education ¥ h e : C h 1ca © O 
for men and women with two years Theolog ical Sem ina ry. 


of college work, or its equivalent, 
preparing for leadership in the (Founded in 1855) 
various forms of religious educa- A graduate school for the training of 
tion. ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
For Catalogue and Full Informa- supplemented by practical experience 
tion Address under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago Area. 


HARRY LATHROP REED Full catalog furnished on request 


President FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
Auburn New York 5757 University Avenue Chicago 

















